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INTRODUCTION 
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INTRODUCTION 


GENERAL  The  multiplicity  of  Christian  denominations 

PURPOSE 

and  sects  in  southeastern  Pennsylvania— particu- 
larly the  territory  comprising  Berks,  Bucks,  Chester, 
Delaware,  Lancaster,  Lehigh,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  and 
Philadelphia  counties— is  a  matter  of  interest  to  students 
of  the  history  of  religions  in  America,  and  it  is  the  gen- 
eral purpose  of  this  thesis  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
groups  with  decided  pietistic  inclinations.    Some  of  these 
bodies  are  transplantations  from  foreign  lands;  some  are 
indigenous.    All  are  there,  however,  "by  virtue  of  William 
Penn's  policy  of  relifeious  freedom  in  the  Province. 


William  Penn  and  his  associates  were 
generous  in  inviting  other  persecuted  radi- 
cals, such  as  Mennonites,  Dunkers,  Moravians, 
Swenkfelders,  to  come  to  their  colonies,  and 
they  came,  rejoicing  in  their  escape  from  the 
"bitter  persecution  of  the  homeland.  1 


DEFINITION  OF  But  even  more  importaint  for  this  thesis, 

terms:  PIETISM 

at  least,  than  the  matter  of  mere  diversity 
of  beliefs,  is  the  spirit  of  deep  and  abiding  piety  which 
characterizes  the  life  of  a  number  of  the  sects.  Pietism, 
as  a  proper  name,  naturally  refers  to  the  movement  re- 
sulting from  the  teachings  and  example  of  Philipp  Jakob 
2 

Spener    toward  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  in 
Germany.    As  a  movement  Pietism  was  "an  assertion  of  the 


1  Sweet,  W.  W.,  Story  of  Religions  in  America,  p.  3 

2  Biographical  note  on  Spener  page  xxlii 


primacy  of  the  feeling  In  Christian  experience,  a  vlndi 


cation  for  the  laity  of  an  active  share  in  the  up- 
building of  the  Christian  life,  and  the  assertion  of  a 

3 

strict  ascetic  attitude  toward  the  world."    But  Spener 
made  no  attempt  to  organize  or  to  discipline  to  any  large 
extent  the  movement  that  he  initiated.    In  a  sense  the 

liberty,  which  he  allowed  to  become  license,  led  to  the 

4 

degeneration  of  the  cause.    Yet,  while  Pietism  as  a 
movement  spent  itself,  it  bequeathed  an  Ineradicable 
Influence  to  religion  that  has  endured# 


Through  these  channels  (Spener  and 
Francke;  the  stream  of  Pietism  ran  down 
to  the  sea  and  lost  itself.    If  now  the 
watercourse  is  dry,  at  least  it  may  be 
said  that  the  flow  was  not  in  vain. 
Outwardly  the  record  of  Pietism  is  that 
of  a  movement  which  spent  itself,  but 
those  who  take  a  wider  view  will  see 
that  it  was  not  lost  as  an  Influence 
when  it  ceased  to  have  an  Independent 
course  as  a  movement.    The  spirit  of 
Pietism  survived  its  body,  and  still 
lives  in  every  form  of  Intensive  and 
devotional  religious  life.  5 


It  is  this  "wider  view"  of  Pietism,  suggested  by 
Mirbt,  that  will  be  assumed  in  this  thesis:  the  view  in- 
terpreting a  group  characterized  by  intense  and  devotion- 
al religious  life  as  an  historical  outgrowth  of  Pietism. 


SECTS         The  charge  has  been  made  that  for  the  most  part 

3  Walker,  W.,  History  of  the  Christian  Church,  p.  496 

4  The  New  Schaf f-Kerzog  Encyclopedia  of  Religious 
Knowledge,  article  on  "Pietism"  by  Carl  Mirbt,  v. 9.  p.9a 

5  Ibid,  V.9,  P. 9b 


6 

Colonial  churches  were  planted  by  religious  radicals. 

The  early  churches  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  did 

not  wholly  escape  this  accusation.    But  if  their  leaders 

were  radical  in  the  homeland,  they  became  more  so  here 

with  few  restraining  forces  to  hold  them  in  check.  In 

the  Province  there  was  no  force  which  would  be  invoked  to 

crush  teachers  of  whom  the  group  disapproved.    The  new 

shepherd  gathered  his  little  flock  of  followers  together 

and  created  a  new  sect.    Hence  an  increasing  number  of 

sects  were  bom.    Frontiers  always  afford  refuges,  and 

are  by  this  very  reason  predisposed  for  the  appearance  of 
7 

new  sects. 

Thus  a  definition  of  the  term  "sect"  as  it  will  be 
interpreted  throughout  the  present  thesis  is  in  order. 
W.  T.  Whitley  has  given  a  rather  concise  and  illuminating 
definition  of  Christian  sects,  which  will  be  helpful  and 
directorial  here. 


A  sect,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  group 
of  people  following  some  leader,  whether 
his  influence  be  permanent  and  world-wide 
(e.g.,  Calvin)  or  local  and  temporary  (e.g., 
Antoinette  Bourignon).    The  group  may  main- 
tain its  footing  within  an  organized  com- 
munion, like  the  Clapham  sect;  it  may, 
actively  or  passively,  take  up  separate 
existence,  like  the  Jansenists.    The  subject 
has  been  clouded  by  heresiologlsts  in  all 
ages,  who  heaped  together  nicknames  in  two 
or  three  languages,  sometimes  coining  new 
titles,  so  that  an  obscure  group  known  only 
for  a  score  of  years  may  be  labelled  in 


6  Sweet,  W.  W.,  Story  of  Religions  in  America,  p.  2 

7  Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics,  article  on 
"Christian  Sects"  by  W.  T.  Whitley,  v. 11,  p.321b 
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several  ways— after  their  founder,  after 
another  leader,  by  the  name  which  they 
themselves  chose,  and  by  two  or  three  epi- 
thets flung  at  them  by  their  enemies,  8 

Such  groups  in  provincial  Pennsylvania  were  largely 
communities  of  German  immigrants.    Either  they  were  driven 
from  their  homeland  by  persecution,  or  they  left  for  con- 
science sake.    For  some  reason,  religious  or  social,  they 
grouped  themselves  in  separate  congregations  in  the  Prov- 
ince, keeping  themselves  distiiict  and  separate  not  only 
from  their  English  speaking  neighbors  but  also  from  their 
own  dissenting  countrymen.    They  were  like  the  Friends  in 
that  they  were  non-combatants.    Instead  of  firearms  they 
brought  with  them  the  old  German  Bible,  Catechismus. 
Gesangbuch>  Arndt*s  Wahres  Christ enthum  (a  book  which  had 
exerted  a  powerful  influence  on  Spener),  and  Pardies 
Gartleiin.    The  majority  adhered  to  the  native  tongue.  In 
contrast  to  many  of  the  colonists  they  pursued  an  unosten- 
tatious mode  of  life,  practised  frugality,  and  were  \in- 
Interedted  in  politics.    Because  of  their  devoutness  and 
loyalty  to  peculiar  religious  ceremonies,  as  will  be  shown 
in  later  pages,  they  were  objects  of  suspicion.    As  much 
as  circumstances  permitted,  however,  they  avoided  dissen- 
sion* 

PLAN  OF         Of  all  the  German  sects  three  will  be  treated 
THESIS 

in  the  thesis;  The  Woman  in  the  Wilderness,  The 

5    Encyclopedia  of  Religion  and  Ethics^  articles  on 

"Christian  Sects"  by  W.  T.  \¥hitley,  v.  11,  p.  315a 
9    Sachse,  J.  P.,  German  Pietists  of  Prov.  Penna§«  p.  1 


Dunkers  or  Brethren,  and  the  Seventh  Day  Baptists  of  the 
Ephrata  Commxinity.    With  these  groups  will  be  included, 
also,  the  Unit as  Prat rem  or  Moravian  Brethren  of  Bethle- 
hem,   In  this  manner  the  number  of  groups  available  for 
study  has  been  narrowed  intentionally  to  include  those 
which  seem  to  be  inextricably  related— related  in  ways 
which  give  a  sense  of  stability  and  coherence  to  the 
treatment  which  otherwise  would  be  lacking  in  a  study 
of  groups  bearing  no  relation  one  to  the  other. 

SCOPE  OP         In  the  range  of  view  of  the  thesis  will  be 
THESIS 

included  an  inquiry  into  the  leadership  of  each 
group,  a  statement  and  discussion  of  their  beliefs,  es- 
pecially those  which  set  them  apart  from  the  others,  the 
manner  and  mode  of  life  of  the  members  of  the  sect,  the 
reasons  for  the  survival  or  the  demise  of  the  sect,  the 
work  of  the  sect  in  the  field  of  education,  and  the  val- 
ues which  arose  through  the  existence  of  the  sect*  Events 
of  general  history  and  the  work  of  other  sects  and  denom- 
inations will  be  treated  only  as  they  relate  to  and  are 
associated  in  some  way  with  the  activities  of  the  sects 
which  form  the  backgroimd  for  the  thesis, 

GENERAL  SURVEY  OF  But  to  facilitate  an  understand- 

RELIGIOUS  CONDITIONS 

ing  and  an  appreciation,  in  the  his- 
torical sense,  of  the  outgrowths  of  the  pietist ic  move- 
ment in  southeastern  Pennsylvania,  especially  of  the 


sects  aforementioned,  it  is  necessary  to  include  in  this 
introduction  a  brief  sketch,  or  survey,  of  the  general 
religious  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  Colonies 
at  the  time.    Only  against  such  a  "background  can  the  mul- 
tiplicity and  diversity  of  sects  in  Pennsylvania  be  under- 
stood.   Only  under  conditions  differing  radically  from 
those  prevailing  elsewhere  in  the  Colonies— with  few  ex- 
cept ions  --were  such  developments  possible. 

VIRGINIA         For  our  first  glimpse  of  religion  in  America, 

we  must  turn  to  Jamestown,  Virginia.    On  May  13$ 
1607  the  colonial  representatives  of  a  commercial  company 
landed  on  the  site  destined  to  be  the  first  permanent  BetM 
tlement  in  America.    Although  the  colony  was  established 
as  a  commercial  enterprise,  the  colonists,  largely  through 
the  work  of  Robert  Hunt  a  chaplain,  who  exerted  a  whole- 
some Influence  among  the  settlers,  interested  themselves 
in  promoting  religion  not  only  among  themselves  but  also 
among  the  Indians.    Their  first  communion  was  as  impres- 
sive as  it  was  simple. 

It  was  on  June  21  of  that  first  year 
that  Chaplain  Hunt  administered  the  first 
sacrament  to  Englishmen  in  America,  under 
an  old  sail  hung  between  three  or  four 
trees,  to  keep  off  the  hot  sun  of  that 
first  Virginia  summer,  while  the  worship- 
ers were  seated  on  unhewed  logs,  the  chap- 
lain's pulpit  being  a  'bar  of  wood  nailed 
to  two  neighboring  trees.'  10 

Daily  prayers,  morning  and  evening,  became  a  part 

10  Sweet,  W.  W.,  Stpry  of  Religions  in  America,  p.  39 
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of  the  regular  routine  of  living.    On  Sunday  two  sermons 
were  preached  and  every  three  months  the  sacrament  W8,s 
administered.    Thus,  the  cavaliers  who  founded  the  col- 
ony attempted  to  follow  the  royal  instructions  "to  pro- 
vide that  the  true  Word  and  service  of  God  be  preached, 
planted,  and  used,  not  only  in  the  said  colony,  hut  also 
as  much  as  might  be  among  the  savages  bordering  upon  them, 

according  to  the  rites  and  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  En- 
11 

gland." 

A  church  was  soon  erected.    The  chaplain  died,  how- 
ever, after  which  the  colonists  had  prayers  daily,  and  a 
homily  Sunday,  but  no  administration  of  the  sacrament.  A 
new  clergyman,  Richard  Burke,  arrived  with  Sir  Thomas 
Gates,  the  deputy  appointed  by  Lord  de  la  Warr  in  1609 ♦ 
An  attempt  wa,s  made  by  the  London  Company  to  regulate  the 
religious  affairs  of  the  colony  in  1611  when  Sir  Thomas 
Dale  entered  the  colony,  but  as  it  was  difficult  to  se- 
cure good  clergymen,  there  was  &n  alarming  deterioration 
of  morals  each  year. 

Asserting  that  the  colonists  had  failed  to  propa- 
gate the  Christian  religion  satisfactorily,  the  king  as- 
sumed control  of  the  colony  on  June  16,  1624,  Thereupon 
acts  were  passed  forbidding  any  but  Episcopal  ministers 
from  officiating  in  the  colony.    These  acts  were  enforced, 
too,  as  evidence  of  the  expulsion  of  three  Puritan  min- 

H    Burk's  History  of  Virginia^  v«l.  p.  91 


V 


Isters  In  1641  will  attest.    But  the  size  of  the  par- 
ishes—some were  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  miles  in  length- 
the  scattered  condition  of  the  population,  and  the  incom- 
petent clergymen  combined  to  send  religion  to  a  low  ebb. 
In  fact  it  was  necessary  toward  the  close  of  the  century 
"to  enact  a  law  requiring  the  clergy  to  preach  constantly 

every  Sabbath,  and  to  administer  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord' 

12 

Supper  at  least  twice  each  year,"      Of  course,  many  congre- 
gations were  supplied  by  lay  readers  only,  and  there  was 
no  ecclesiastical  discipline  in  the  colony  to  administer 
proper  correction  for  their  irregularities  and  vices.  No 
longer  were  the  sturdy  resolution  of  Captain  John  Smith  and 
the  influence  of  Robert  Hunt  available  to  save  the  colo- 
nists from  themselves. 


The  scandal  of  the  Virginia  clergy 
went  on  from  bad  to  worse.  Whatever 
could  be  done  by  the  courage  and  earnest- 
ness of  one  man  was  done  by  Doctor  Blair, 
who  arrived  in  1689  with  limited  powers 
as  commissary  of  the  Bishop  of  London  and 
for  more  than  fifty  years  struggled  against 
adverse  influences  to  recover  the  church 
from  Its  degeneration. .Something  was  ac- 
complished in  the  way  of  discipline,  though 
the  cane  of  Governor  Nicholson  over  the 
back  of  an  insolent  priest  was  doubtless 
more  effective  then  the  commissary's  admo- 
nitions.   But  discipline,  while  it  may  do 
something  toward  abating  scandals  cannot 
create  life  from  the  dead;  and  the  church 
established  in  Virginia  had  hardly  more 
than  a  name  to  live.  13 


By  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century,  however, 

12  Dorchester,  P.,  Christianity  in  the  U.  S.^  p.  134 

13  Bacon,  L.  W.,  History  of  American  Christ ianity^  p.  52 
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the  only  departures  from  uniformity  of  worship  in  Vir- 
ginia were  among  persecuted  Quakers  and  Baptists. 


lAARYIAND         Under  Catholic  patronage  a  Protestant  emi- 
gration to  Maryland  took  place  in  1634.    It  is 
somewhat  striking  to  think  that  the  first  experiment  in 
colonization  in  America  embodying  the  principle  of  re- 
ligious toleration  was  made  by  a  Roman  Catholic.    But  un- 
like Roger  Williams,  Lord  Baltimore  had  no  principle  at 
stake.    He  was  first  and  last  a  business  man.    His  en- 
tire fortune  was  involved  in  the  venture.    In  order  to 
assure  success  and  to  escape  ruin  he  was  forced  to  tol- 
erate all  faiths,  in  spite  of  his  own  religion. 


It  was  stipulated  in  the  charter  that 
all  liege  subjects  of  the  English  king 
might  freely  transport  themselves  and  their 
families  to  Maryland.    To  discriminate  a- 
gainat  any  religious  body  In  England  would 
have  been  for  the  proprietor  to  limit  his 
hope  of  rapid  colonization  and  revenue  and 
to  embroil  himself  with  political  enemies 
at  home.. ..He  was  shut  up  without  alterna- 
tive to  the  policy  of  impartial  non-inter- 
ference with  religious  differences  among 
his  colonists,  and  the  promotion  of  mutual 
forbearance  among  sects.  14 


While  Lord  Baltimore  died  before  he  realized  his 
goal,  his  son,  Cecil  Calvert,  carried  on  the  project. 
He  kept  the  government  largely  under  Catholic  control; 
although  the  largest  portion  of  the  settlers  were  Protes- 
tant? as  early  as  1634.    The  two  Catholic  priests  among 
15    Bacon,  L.  W.,  History  of  American  Christianity,  p.  56 


the  colonists  quickly  converted  many  to  their  faith. 
"When  the  Virginians  protested  this  action  hy  letter  to 
England,  the  proprietor  limited  the  power  of  the  priests. 

Of  course,  the  Protestant  population  Increased 
steadily.    Through  its  Indefatlglhle  work  and  aggres- 
siveness William  Stone,  a  Protestant,  was  appointed  gov- 
ernor in  1649.    Also,  about  this  time,  complying  with  the 
desire  of  the  proprietor,  the  assembly,  composed  of  both 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  passed  an  Act  of  Toleration. 
But  it  provided  only  for  Christians. 

A  letter  written  by  the  Reverend  Mr.  Yoe  in  1676 
furnishes  the  first  official  notice  of  the  Established 
Church  in  Maryland,  and  describes  the  colonists  as  pro- 
faning the  Lord's  Day,  despising  religion,  and  committing 
all  the  notorious  vices.    By  1684  laxity  of  morals  and 
scandalous  behavior  were  characteristic  vices  of  the 
clergy. 

In  the  colony  the  general  situation  was  favorable 
to  the  Protestant  cause,  when  James  II  was  overthrown  in 
England.    This  took  place  in  1688.    A  growing  spirit  of 
antipopery  campaigning,  rapidly  approaching  fanatical 
aspects,  was  apparent  in  the  Colony.    The  Catholics  were 
deprived  of  power.    A  member  of  the  Established  Church, 
Sir  Lionel  Copley,  was  governor  for  two  years  beginning 
with  1690.    At  the  close  of  his  term  of  office  Maryland 
became  a  royal  colony.    In  the  same  year  the  English 
Church  was  established  as  the  state  church,  at  a  time 
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when  Protestants  made  up  three-fourths  of  the  population. 
By  1694,  when  Sir  Francis  Nicholson  became  governor,  the 
church  was  firmly  rooted  in  the  colony. 

Doctor  Thomas  Bray  was  appointed  coimnissary  for 
1/Iaryland  in  I696  by  the  Bishop  of  London.    Although  he 
delayed  his  departure  for  America  until  1700,  Doctor  Bray 
worked  with  ceaseless  effort  in  England  for  the  colonists 
and  succeeded  in  increasirig  the  number  of  ministers  in 
the  colony  to  sixteen  and  in  establishing  thirty-nine  li- 
braries for  these  men.    When  he  reached  the  colony  I-Iarch 
12,  1700  his  first  efforts  were  for  the  passage  of  a  la,w 
in  the  colony  requiring  every  minister  to  use  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer.    This  was  unfortimate  as  "it  aroused  the 

bitter  enmity  of  Catholics  and  the  dissenting  groups  who 

15 

now  became  a  imit  in  opposing  the  Establishment." 

Here  then  is  a  colony,  whose  founder  assured  relig- 
ious freedom  for  all,  with  a  firmly  established  state 
church. 

NEW  ENGLAND!         At  Plymouth  for  nine  years  following  the 
MASSACHUSETTS 

arrival  on  November  11,  1620,  the  Pilgrims 
were  without  a  pastor.    Until  the  arrival  of  Ralph  Smith 
in  1629  they  were  led  in  worship  by  the  ruling  elder  of 
the  church,  William  Brewster.    Their  chief  concern  was  the 
church,  for  in  it  they  lived,  moved,  and  had  their  being, 
as  records  and  scholars  affirm. 

15    Sweetj  W.  W.,  Story  of  Religions  in  America,  p.  63 
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The  New  England  fathers  of  this  peri- 
od were  men  of  prayer,  with  an  overpowering 
sense  of  the  sovereignty  of  God,  his  direct 
Intervention  in  all  human  occurrences  and 
the  power  of  prayer  to  reach  him  and  influ- 
ence him».# .Nothing  seemed  too  great  or  too 
trivial  to  be  brought  to  the  throne  of 
grace.  16 


Sunday  after  Sunday  they  climbed  the 
hill  to  the  log  church,  which  was  at  once 
meeting-house,  fort,  and  lookout,  lived  as 
good  neighbors  and  Christians  during  the 
week,  and  acknowledged  no  ecclesiastical 
authority  but  their  own  suffrages.  17 


As  with  Virginia,  the  original  purpose  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Colony  was  primarily  commercial.    The  con- 
trol of  the  colony,  however,  was  secured  very  soon  by  those 
whose  primary  concern  was  religion.    Nevertheless,  hardly 
a  fifth  of  the  colonists  were  professed  Christians,  and 
these  had  no  intention,  at  first,  of  separating  from  the 
Church  of  England. 

It  was  on  July  20,  1629,  when  the  SaLem  congrega- 
tion elected  Samuel  Skelton  as  pastor  and  Francis  Hlggln- 
Bon  as  teacher,  that  the  congragat ional  principle,  that 
every  Christian  congregation  shall  choose  and  ordain  its 
own  officers,  was  begun  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony. 
l/Then  the  franchise  was  limited  to  church  members  in  May 
I631,  Congregationalism  became  the  state  church  of  Mas- 
sachusetts.   Also  there  was  no  religious  toleration  in  the 


16  Dorchester,  D.,  Christianity  in  the  U.  S.,  p.  Tj>0 

17  Rowe,  H.  K.,  History  of  Religion  in  the  U.  S.>  p.  23 
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colony*    Two  brothers,  objecting  to  Congregationa^lizlng 
the  Church  at  Salem,  and  holding  services  using  the 
prayer  book  of  the  established  church,  were  expelled 
from  the  colony,  as  were  Anne  Hutchinson  and  Roger  Wil- 
liams, whose  stories  will  be  told  in  connection  with 
Rhode  Island. 

It  is  true  that  others  besides  Puri- 
tans were  welcomed  into  the  colony,  but 
with  the  full  understanding  that  they  were 
to  accept  what  they  found,  and  refrain 
from  disturbance.     It  was  not  toleration 
which  the  Puritan  sought,  but  rather  the 
freedom  to  carry  out  his  own  religious  no- 
tions, undisturbed.  18 

Realizing  the  need  for  training  young  men  who  were 
desirous  of  entering  the  ministry,  the  General  Court 
foimded  a  school  for  this  purpose  in  Cambridge.  The 
will  of  the  Reverend  John  Harvard  aided  the  project  ma- 
terially both  with  money  and  with  books.    In  turn  the 
gentleman  was  signally  honored  when  the  school  was  given 
his  name  as  a  memorial  to  its  benefactor.    Harvard  grad- 
uated its  first  class  in  1642,  and  began  supplying  most 
of  the  ministers  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut. 

At  this  time  the  moral  tone  of  the  colony  was  high. 
On  the  Sabbath  Day  even  strangers,  along  with  all  the  men 
of  the  colony,  were  required  to  attend  the  public  services, 
or  to  remain  quietly  in  their  houses.    There  was  an  extreme 
rigidity  in  religion,  and  the  Congregational  Church  was  the 


IB Sweet,  W.  W.,  Story  of  Religions  in  America,  p.  76 
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dominating  influence. 

Now  the  Puritan  party  in  England  began  to  express 
grave  concern  as  to  the  dangerous  tendencies  evidenced  in 
this  rapid  development  of  American  Congpegationalism.  To 
quiet  their  fears  and  to  answer  their  doubts  the  leading 
ministers  in  the  colony  formulated  the  Congregational 
iyatem  of  church  polity.    At  the  Cambridge  Synod  held 
September  1,  1646,  the  V/estminster  Confession  was  adopted 
as  Congregational  belief,  and  the  Cambridge  Platform, 
constituting  the  Congregational  constitution,  was  drawn 
up. 

The  churches  were  greatly  agitated  in  the  last  third 
of  the  seventeenth  century  over  the  question  of  church 
membership.    The  resulting  controversy  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  compromise  measure  known  as  the  Half-Way  Cove- 
nant.   This  method  of  settling  the  dispute  marks  the  ap- 
pearance of  liberalizing  tendencies— politics,  liberality 
in  thought,  corruption  in  manners— in  the  colony,  and  the 
passing  of  the  founders  of  New  England. 

The  religion  of  the  Puritans  had  be- 
come unemotional,  with  a  type  of  preaching 
unconducive  to  revivals  and  conversion.  19 


The  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  fa- 
thers had  passed  away,  and  their  devotion, 
self-sacrifice,  and  sanctity  of  life  had 
subsided  into  staleness  of  thought  and 
stagnancy  of  feeling  in  all  the  colonies.  20 


Hence,  at  the  time  of  the  founding  of  the  Province 

19  Sweet,  W,  W..  Story  of  Religions  in  America^  p.  9^ 

20  Dorchester,  D.,  Christianity  in  the  U.  S.>  p.  138 


of  Pennsylvania,  Congregationalism  was  the  state  church 
in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  colony,  and  life  was  marked  by 
a  sad  decline  in  piety  and  morals, 

CONNECTICUT         It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  great 

detail  concerning  the  religious  conditions  in 
Connecticut  before  the  founding  of  Pennsylvania,  for  in 
its  larger  and  later  phases  the  story  is  interwoven  with 
that  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  government.    By  I636  two 
Massachusetts  Bay  congregations— Newt owne  and  Dorchester — 
following  their  pastors,  had  been  practically  transplanted 
to  Connecticut,    For  a  time  they  were  under  Massachusetts 
Bay  government.     In  163B,  however,  the  Connecticut  towns 
adopted  a  constitution  which  required  only  the  governor 
to  be  a  church  member.    To  all  who  had  tsiken  the  oath 
and  had  been  admitted  to  citizenship  by  the  township  suf- 
frage was  granted.    In  1639»  the  government  formed  at 
New  Haven  was  based  on  the  Bible,  restricting  suffrage  to 
Church  members,    Congregationalism  reigned  here,  and  the 
ministers  joined  with  those  of  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony 
in  the  Cambridge  Synod  and  the  Half-Way  Covenant;  al- 
though some  of  the  ministers  from  the  Connecticut  churches 
took  exception  to  the  latter  ajid  refused  to  support  the 
measure, 

RHODE  The  story  of  religion  in  Rhode  Island  is  the 

ISIAND 

story  of  the  life  of  Roger  Y/illiams,     In  England 
this  liberal  Puritan  had  studied  for  Law  but  had  aban- 
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doned  his  position  and  had  entered  the  ministry.    He  was 
a  man  of  pronounced  viwws  concerning  civil  government 
and  the  church,  and  he  was  not  reluctant  in  voicing  his 
0^  opinions  on  the  subjects. 

Before  coming  to  America  he  had  al- 
ready adopted  liberal  views  in  regard  both 
to  civil  government  and  the  church  and  was 
an  avowed  separatist,  and  possessed  the 
type  of  mind  which  would  not  allow  him  to 
keep  his  views  to  himself.  21 

Upon  entering  the  colony  Williams  maintained  that 
the  Boston  church  had  not  completely  separated,  from  the 
English  church,  and  refused  to  become  a  member  of  the 
congregation.    The  General  Court  violated  the  Congrega- 
tional principle  of  church  polity  when  it  Interfered  the 
day  that  Williams  was  to  be  installed  as  the  minister  of 
the  church  at  Salem.    Hence,  he  went  to  Plymouth  and 
preached  several  years  in  the  Pilgrims*  Church. 

When  J/Ir.  Skelton,  the  first  minister  of  the  church 
died,  the  Salem  congregation  again  invited  Williams  to 
become  its  pastor.    During  his  pastorate  Yfilliams  con- 
verted many  to  his  views  on  the  separation  of  the  church 
and  the  state.    But  in  October  1635  Williams  was  given 
six  weeks  to  lea-ve  the  colony.    Because  of  his  ill  health 
the  offender  was  granted  an  extension  of  time,  however, 
^  until  Spring  of  the  following  year.    Withdrawing  at  once 

as  pastor  of  the  Salem  congregation,  Williams  began  hold- 


21    Sweet,  W.  W.,  Story  of  Religions  in  America,  p. 99 


ing  meetings  in  his  home.  The  authorities,  enraged  at 
this  action,  sent  a  ship  to  Salem  to  bring  Williams  to 
Boston.  He  received  information  concerning  the  inten- 
tion of  the  authorities  and  left  Salem  before  the  ship 
arrived. 

After  wandering  about  for  fourteen  months,  he 
bought  a  piece  of  land  from  the  Indians  and  founded  Prov- 
idence.    (Later  Mrs.  Hutchinson  and  her  group  foimded 
Newport  and  Prrtsmouth.)     In  I638,  Vfllliams  with  a  Mr. 
Holllman  and  ten  others  whom  Williams  rebaptized  formed 
the  first  Baptist  church  In  America.    Bothered  about  the 
question  of  apostolic  succession  in  the  administration  of 
the  ordinances  of  the  church,  Williams  relinquished  the 
post  of  pastor  after  a  few  months. 

In  1651,  Doctor  Clarke,  minister  of  the  church  at 
Newport,  was  sent  to  England  by  the  colonists  to  secure 
a  new  charter.    Under  Charles  II,  in  1663,  the  charter 
was  granted  to  the  colony  and  it  embodied  Williams's 
principle  of  "soul-liberty." 

Rhode  Island,  founded  in  generous 
reaction  from  the  exclusiveness  of  Ito,ssa- 
chusetts,  embodied  the  principle  of  soul- 
liberty  in  its  earliest  acts.    The  an- 
nouncdment  that  under  its  jurisdiction  no 
man  was  to  be  molested  by  the  civil  power 
for  his  religious  belief  was  a  broad  invi- 
tation to  all  who  were  uncomfortable  under 
the  neighboring  theocracies.    And  the  in- 
vitation was  freely  accepted.  22 

22    Bacon>  L.  W.>  History  of  American  Christianity,  p.  106 
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MIDDLE  colonies:      The  colony  of  New  York,  like  Virgin- 
NEW  YORK 

la  and  Massachusetts,  was  established  by 
a  trading  company.    Although  Henry  Hudson  sailed  as  far 
#  as  Albany  in  the  ship  the  "Half -Moon"  in  1609,  it  was 

not  until  after  the  organization  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company  that  permanent  settlers  entered  the  colony.  In 
1621,  the  Company  received  a  charter  under  which  it  could 
trade  and  found  colonies  in  America.    Two  years  after  the 
founding  of  the  colony  two  posts  were  established.  Re- 
ligious toleration,  the  company  ordered,  should  preirail 
in  the  colony  as  in  the  mother  country.    Signs  of  relig- 
ion were  not  early  visible,  however.    In  fact,  it  was  1626 
before  there  v/ere  officials  assuming  the  duties  of  a  pas- 
tor. 

In  1626,  when  the  settlement  of  Man- 
hattan had  grown  to  a  village  of  thirty 
houses  and  two  humdred  souls,  there  aj?- 
rived  two  official  *  sick-visitors, •  who 
undertook  some  of  the  public  duties  of  a 
pastor.    On  Sundays,  in  the  loft  over  the 
horse-mill,  they  would  read  from  the  Scrip- 
tures and  the  creeds.  23 

In  1628,  a  minister,  the  Reverend  Jonas  Michaelius, 
was  secured  for  the  colony,  and  the  Dutch  West  India  Com- 
pany declared  the  Reformed  religion  the  established  re- 
ligion of  their  colonies.    With  Van  Twiller,  the  second 
^  governor,  in  1633,  came  Everadus  Bogardus,  the  second  min- 

ister to  arrive  in  the  colony.    He  was  in  constant  trouble 
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with  Van  Twiller  and  Kieft,  both  of  whose  corruption 
and  mismanagement  he  openly  condemned.    In  spite  of  the 
controversy,  he  was  able  to  secure  the  construction  of 
two  meeting-houses,  however. 

Under  the  "patroon"  system.  Instituted  several  years 
after  the  establishment  of  the  colony  to  stimulate  coloni- 
aation,  several  ministers  were  added  to  those  already  busy 
with  the  religious  welfare  of  the  colonies. 

When  Peter  Stuyvesant,  the  last  governor,  entered 
office,  the  Company  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy.  Stuy- 
vesant, a  capable  man  and  an  elder  in  the  Reformed  church, 
revived  the  affairs  of  the  Company  and  increased  both  trade 
and  the  number  of  colonists.    At  this  time  the  number  of 
religious  sects  Increased  in  the  colony,  but  toward  the 
close  of  Stuyvesant *s  administration  there  was  some  per- 
secution. 


During  the  latter  part  of  Stuyvesant 's 
administration,  probably  without  the  know- 
ledge of  the  directors  of  the  company,  the 
polic^jt  of  religious  exclusiveness  was  adopt- 
ed, and  there  was  some  persecution,  espe- 
cially of  the  Dutch  Lutherans  and  the  Quakers. 
In  this  policy  Stuyvesant  was  supported  by 
the  ministers  of  the  Dutch  Church,  who  in 
1656  made  a  formal  complaint  to  the  governor 
against  the  great  increase  of  sects,  which 
led  to  the  passage  of  an  ordinance  forbidding 
preaching  by  unqualified  persons  and  the  hold- 
ing of  conventicles.  24 


The  enforcement  of  the  law  aroused  mueh  opposition, 
however.    When  complaints  were  made,  the  West  India 
2^    Sweet.  W.,  Story  of  Religions  in  America,  p.  129 
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Company  disapproved  Stuyvesant*s  action,  "but  for  eco- 
nomical rather  than  religious  reasons.    In  a  letter  to 
the  governor,  the  company  wrote  in  part: 


'"Wherefore  it  is  our  opinion  that  some 
connivance  would  be  useful;  and  t?iat  the 
conscience  of  men,  at  least,  ought  to  re- 
main free  and  unshackled.    Let  everyone  be 
unmolested  as  long  as  he  is  modest,  moder- 
ate, his  political  conduct  irreproachable, 
and  as  long  as  he  does  not  offend  others 
or  oppose  the  government.    The  maxim  of 
moderation  has  always  been  the  guide  of  our 
magistrates  in  this  city,  and  the  conse- 
quence has  been  that  people  have  flocked 
from  every  land  to  this  asylxam.    Tread  thus 
in  their  steps,  and  we  doubt  not  you  will 
be  blessed. *  25 


In  1664,  the  English  captured  New  Amsterdam  from  the 
Dutch,  completely  overthrowing  the  authority  of  the  latter 
without  a  drop  of  blood  being  shed.    At  the  time  the  num- 
ber of  ministers  in  the  colony  had  increased  to  six,  and 
the  number  of  churches  to  thirteen.    And  those  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  faith  were  the  strongest  religious  group 
in  the  colony.    The  English  continued  the  Dutch  policy  of 
toleration  during  their  reign.    After  the  overthrow  of 
James  II  in  England,  the  Dutch  king,  William  III,  sent 
Sloughter  as  governor  of  the  colony.  Instructing  him  to 
enforce  the  Test  Act  of  lb73>  which  seemed  to  favor  the 
establishment  of  the  English  Church  in  the  colony.  How- 
ever, this  did  not  follow,  and  the  Dutch  and  English  lived 
together  harmoniously  until  the  Great  Awakening. 


25    Sweets  W.  W.,  Story  of  Relip;ion3  in  America^  p.  130 
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NEW  A  grant  made  to  the  Duke  of  York  in  1664 

JERSEY 

Included  the  land  which  was  to  become  the  colony 
of  New  J©j?sey,  and  the  "base  of  the  great  Quaker  experiment 
in  America,    Sir  John  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Duke,  became  proprietors  of 
the  colony,  and  being  anxious  for  settlers,  they  made  con- 
cessions and  inducements  which  lured  colonists  to  the  prov- 
ince.   Colonization  went  on  and  by  Ibjo  a  meeting  house 
had  been  built  by  a  group  of  Quakers  at  Shrewsbury.    In  the 
colony,  also,  at  the  time  was  a  considerable  number  of  Pu- 
ritans from  New  England. 

Two  Quakers,  buying  Berkeley's  rights  in  1^4,  made 
an  agreement  with  Carteret  to  divide  the  territory  into 
East  and  West  Jersey.    The  two  men,  Fenwlck  and  Bylllngy, 
controlled  the  latter  and  began  there  the  first  Quaker 
experiment  in  government  in  America.    These  men,  in  turn, 
sold  out  their  rights  to  a  group  of  Quakers  which  Included 
William  Penn.    Towns  and  settlements  sprang  up  quickly, 
following  the  drawing  up  of  a  liberal  constitution  which 
insured  that :  "No  man  to  be  called  in  question  or  molested 

for  his  conscience  or  for  worshipping  according  to  his 
26 

conscience." 

Upon  the  death  of  Sir  George  Carteret,  his  heirs 
sold  the  rights  to  East  Jersey  to  a  group  of  Quakers. 
William  Penn  was  a  member  of  this  group  of  proprietors, 

2B    Sweet,  W.  W.,  Story  of  Religions  in  America^  p.  iW 
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also.    Later  several  Scotchmen  were  included  among  the 
proprietors  and  under  their  influence  a  number  of  Pres- 
byterians entered  the  colony.    Immigrants  from  New  En- 
gland and  from  North  Ireland  combined  later  to  make  the 
Presbyterians  the  strongest  religious  group  in  the  col- 
ony. 

PENNSYL-         Against  this  colonial  background  William 
VANIA 

Penn  placed  his  experiment  in  colonization 
based  upon  religious  freedom  and  destined  to  prove  more 
successful  than  that  of  any  other  single  Englishman* 
In  consideration  of  a  debt  of  Ll6,uuO  which  was  due  him 
from  the  crown,  Penn,  in  I68l,  accepted  the  grajit  of 
land  in  America  which  comprised  the  territory  of  the 
present  state  of  Pennsylvania.    He  reached  the  colony 
in  October  of  the  following  year  and  began  advertising 
and  guaranteeing  Pennsylvania  as  a  haven  for  all  the 
oppressed  of  all  faiths.    He  offered  them  a  land  wherein 
they  could  work  out  their  own  theories  of  religion. 


The  outstanding  reason  for  the  suc- 
cess of  Pennsylvania  was  the  religious 
freedom  which  the  proprietor  not  only 
guaranteed  but  also  widely  advertised. 
His  guarantee  of  religious  freedom  in- 
cluded all  law-abiding  citizens  who  'ac- 
knowledged one  Almighty  and  Eternal  God 
to  be  the  Creator,  Upholder  and  Ruler  of 
the  world, *  which  would  include  Protes- 
tants, Catholics,  and  Jews.  2*7 


Pounded  upon  the  principle  of  un- 
limited toleration,  the  colony  became  a 


27    Sweet,  Yf.  W..  Story  of  Religions  in  America,  p.  1^ 
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favorite  resort  for  people  of  all  creeds, 
where  they  dwelt  together  in  delightful 
tranquillity  and  harmony.    No  act  of  in- 
tolerance or  of  persecution  ever  dis- 
graced this  colony.    Churches  multiplied 
and  spread  into  the  interior,  the  Quakers 
and  Presbyterians  being  the  most  njunerous. 
The  morality  of  the  people  was  of  a  high 
order,  and  the  spirituality  of  religion 
was  genuine  and  unaffected.  2y 

And  thus  the  thesis  is  brought  to  its  opening 
chapter  concerning  the  first  sect  to  ehter  the  Province ♦ 

(Biographical  Note  on  Philipp  Jakob  Spener:  Born  Jan- 
uary 13  (23? )>  1635*  in  Rappoltsweiler,  in  Alsace. 
Given  a  devout  education  by  his  parents,  his  godmother, 
the  Widowed  Agatha  von  Rappo It stein,  and  Joachim  St oil. 
Tremendously  influenced  by  Johann  Arndt*s  True  Chris- 
tianity and  the  English  devotional  writers  Emanuel 
Southcomb  (Emanuel  Thompson?),  Lewis  Bayly,  Daniel 
Dyke,  and  Richard  Baxter.    Entered  University  of  Strass- 
burg  in  IJIay  1651«    Specialized  in  history,  philosophy, 
and  philology.    Received  master's  degree  1653*  Studied 
further  at  Geneva.    In  1666  became  the  chief  pastor  of 
Frankfort.    Began  meetings  known  as  collegia  pietatis 
(colleges  of  piety)  in  l67u.    Published  his  plans  for 
the  Christian  life  In  Pia  Desiderata,  1675.    Thesis  here 
was  that  Christianity  is  more  a  life  than  intellectual 
knov/ledge.    Became  court  preacher  at  Dresden  in  1686, 
Then  in  1691  accepted  an  Invitation  to  Berlin  from 
Frederick  III.    Died  in  Berlin,  February  5$  1705*) 


25 Dorchester.  D.,  Christianity  in  the  U.  S.,  p.  136 
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THE  FOUNDING  OF  THE  PROVINCE  TO 
1773 

CHAPTER 
I 

DAg/.VSIB  IN  PER  mJSTE 
(THE  WOLIAN  IN  THE  WILDERNESS) 

THE  GERIIAN     Religious  faith,  d^p  and  abiding  in  perse- 
PIETISTS 

cut ion  in  the  Fatherland,  in  storms  and  wars 
on  the  high  seas,  and  in  the  quiet  woodlands  of  Pennsyl- 
vania; beliefs, some  orthodox,  others  approaching  the 

fanatical;  practises  rooted  in  the  ancient  and  mystical 

1 

rites  of  the  Order  Rosae  Crucis  ;  peace  of  mind,  result- 
ing from  the  practise  of  their  peculiar  tenets;  worship, 
emerging  only  from  the  dictates  of  their  conscience,  not 
from  any  established  ecclesiastical  ritual:  these  char- 
acterize the  first  group  of  German  Pietists  entering  the 
Province  in  the  last  years  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

Among  the  colonists  they  were  known  as  *  Da«  w'eib 
in  der  Wuste,"  (The  Woman  in  the  Wilderness),  for  the 
Brotherhood  believed  and  taught,  both  in  their  exhor- 
tations and  in  their  explanation  of  the  Apocalypse  that 
the  Woman  in  the  Wilderness  (Rev.  12:14-17)  was  pre- 
figurative  of  the  great  deliverance  that  was  then  soon 

i    A  theosophical  order  tracing  its  origin  to  ancient 
Egypt,  and  making  elaborate  and  philosophical  use  of 
symbols,  the  perfect  numbers,  etc.    To-day  the  Amer- 
ican headquarters  is  in  San  Jose,  California, 


€ 
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to  be  displayed  for  the  Church  of  Christ.    Nor  was  this 

the  only  appellation  applied  to  the  quiet,  industrious 

group  which  located,  finally,  on  the  hanks  of  the  Wissa- 

hickon,  near  Germantown.    They  were  known  variously  as 

Kelpianites,  after  their  leader  Johannes  Kelpius,  the 

Hermits  of  the  Ridge,  sind  the  Hermits  of  the  Wissahickon. 

It  is  written;  "they  belonged  to  the  awakened  Christians, 

who  had  a  tinge  of  mysticism,  probably  also  of  mlllenni- 

alism,  and  looked  down  upon  the  church  as  a  spiritual 
2 

Babylon," 

Few  records  remain  for  the  historian  of  these 
Pietists.    Of  Kelplus*s  writings  only  two  manuscript  books 
remain:  one  is  a  Journal  of  one  hundred  and  one  pages, 
closely  written,  containing  letters  to  friends,  written 
during  the  period  1694-17075  the  other  Is  a  book  of  hymns 
written  both  in  German  and  English.    Julius  Freidrich 
Sachse  has  made  an  exhaustive  study  of  evidence,  both  in 
this  country  and  in  Germany,  and  has  recorded  for  poster- 
ity the  chronicle  of  these  devout  wooers  of  the  divine 
Sophia.    Professor  Oswald  Seidensticker,  and  A.  B.  Faust, 
the  historian  of  the  German  contribution  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  United  States,  also,  have  preserved  the  tales 
concerning  the  Hermits,  while  numerous  other  authors  give 
indirect  references  to  the  Influence  of  Kelpius  and  his 
followers.    Their  claims  are  Justly  great  and  in  little 

2    "Pennsylvania  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography,"  vol. 
xi,  January,  l88y,  article  "The  Hermits  of  the  Wissa- 
hlckon, "  by  Oswald  Seidensticker,    p.  428 
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need  of  exaggeration.    The  story  of  their  Immigration 
reveals  their  characteristics, 

ENTERING-  THE         Twelve  years  after  the  landing  of  Wll- 
PROVINCE 

liam  Penn  in  Pennsylvania,  at  the  same  point 
on  the  "beach,  a  company  of  forty  Germans  landed  June  23rd, 
lb94«    The  guests  of  the  Blue  Anchor  Inn,  standing  near- 
by, were  amoised  by  the  curious  assortment  of  dress  worn 
"by  the  new  arrivals :  some  were  clothed  in  a  coarse  pilgrim 
garb;  others  wore  the  peculiar  dress  of  the  Teutonic  uni- 
versity student;  others  employed  the  distinctive  garb  of 
the  interior  provinces  of  Germany.     (The  dress  was  indic- 
ative of  the  make-up  of  the  group.)    Quite  oblivious  of 
the  scrutiny  to  which  they  were  being  subjected,  the  im- 
migrants as  their  first  act  of  devotion  held  a  religious 
service  on  the  beach,  praising  and  thanking  God  who,  as 
Falkner  later  wrote  to  the  homeland,  had  csirried  them 

•as  on  eagles'  wings  such  an  immense  distance  through  the 

3 

gates  of  death, !     Following  this  service,  the  company 
walked  about  the  city  and  were  amazed  when  they  were  un- 
able to  find  one  house  of  worship  in  the  city.    In  this 
rather  unique  way  the  group  whose  followers  were  to  ex- 
ert a  tremendous  influence  upon  the  religious  life  of  the 
colonists  entered  the  Province.    They  "came  to  seek  the 

peace  of  mind  which  they  supposed  could  only  be  attained 

4 

by  practising  their  peculiar  tenets," 

^  This  letter  is  reprinted  in  the  article  referred  to 

in  the  note  on  page  2 
4  Sachse,  J.  F,,  German  Sectarians  of  Penna,.  v,  1,  p,  vii 
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They  believed  in  the  "bodily  transla- 
tion to  realms  beyond  at  the  moment  of 
death,  conditioned  on  their  keeping  firm- 
ly attached  to  their  faith.    Bearing  the 
conviction  that  the  world  was  coming  to 
a  speedy  end,  their  purpose  was  to  await 
the  Judgment  Day  in  the  wilderness  of 
North  America,  where  they  might  during 
their  last  years  be  in  closer  communion 
with  the  Divine  Spirit.  5 


IN  THE  Under  the  leadership  of  the  Reverend  Au- 

FATHERLAND 

gust  Hermann  Francke  some  members  of  the 
aforementioned  company  were  among  the  organizers  of  a 
Chapter  of  the  Pietist  movement  at  Erfurt,  in  Thuringia, 
Germany,  in  I69O  or  1691*    After  a  short  time  Francke 
was  expelled  from  the  city.    At  this  critical  point 
John  Jacob  Zimmerman,  a  member  of  some  intellectual  and 
practical  abilities,  assumed  the  position  of  leadership. 
Meetings  were  held,  but  less  openly  than  when  Francke  had 
been  among  them,  as  they  feared  persecution  at  the  hands 
of  the  authorities.    On  a  Journey  to  Hamburg,  Zimmerman 
met  Horbius,  the  brother-in-law  of  Spener,  who  furnished 
him  much  information  and  advice  concerning  the  Pietist 
movement.    Zimmerman  returned  to  Erfurt  filled  with  new 
enthusiasm  and  desirous  of  perfecting  a  plan  for  trans- 
porting a  group  to  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  where 
they  might  live  "in  peace  with  the  world  and  worship  the 

6 

Almighty  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  conscience." 
Previous  to  this,  in  I6y0  to  be  exact,  Zimmerman 

5  Faust,  A.  B.,  German  Element  in  the  U.  S.,  p.  47^  48 

6  Sachse,  J,  F,,  German  Sectarians  of  Penna.,  p,  22,  23,  v.  1 


was  attracted  "by  the  philosophical  writings  of  a  young 
student  of  the  University  at  Attdorf,  a  town  near  Nurein- 
berg,  in  Bavaria,  then  at  the  height  of  its  fame.  Hence, 
when  he  organized  his  Chapter  of  Perfection,  or  collegium 
pletatis,  for  the  trip  to  the  New  Y/orld,  he  invited  this 
young  man,  Johannes  Kelpius  "by  name,  to  be  Deputy  Master. 
Kelpius  accepted  and  Joined  the  company. 

JOHANNES  KELPIUS  In  1693»  the  enthusiasts  left  Germany 
BECOIffiS  MAGISTER  ■ 

and  rallied  in  Rotterdam,  Holland,  On 

the  eve  of  their  departure  for  England,  John  Jacob  Zim- 
merman died.     Immediately  the  members  elected  Kelpius  to 
the  position  of  Maglster,  placing  upon  him  the  entire  re- 
sponsibility for  the  success  of  the  enterprise. 

The  next  day  they  sailed  for  England,  arriving  at 
London  in  August,  1693 •    At  this  place  Kelpius  and  the 

other  leaders  of  the  party  had  considerable  Intercourse 

7 

with  the  Phlladelphists.  On  February  13th,  of  the  follow 
ing  year,  during  an  inclement  season  of  the  year,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  war  on  the  seas  between  European  nations, 
the  adventurers  embarked,  as  Falkner  reports  in  his 
letter,  on  the  good  ship  "Sarah  Maria  Hopewell"  (accord- 
ing to  Kelpius,  "Sara  Maria,"  or  "Sara  Marlabonoe  spei") 
for  the  New  World. 

7  A  society  formed  in  England  by  Jane  Leade,  for  the 
purpose  originally  of  studying  and  explaining  the 
writings  of  Jacob  Boehme.    Their  work  resulted  in  a 
league  of  Christians  who  insisted  on  depth  and 
Inwardness  of  the  spirit. 

8  Sachse,  J.  F.,  German  Pietists  of  Prov.  Penna.,  p,  16 
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It  is  interesting  to  notice  the  peculiar  signif- 
icance which  these  theosophical  enthusiasts  comprising 
the  party  attached  to  the  prosaic,  everyday  name  of  the 
ship.    Indeed,  to  them  it  was  a  propitious  omen  for  the 
success  and  safety  of  their  undertaking.     In  their  rea- 
soning it  indicated  Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  or  Charity. 


According  to  their  mystical  interpretae- 
tion  they  argued,— 

1.  By  Faith  (Sarah)  we  got  for  our 
Journey  the  means  that  were  not  in  sight. 

2.  By  Smymean  Love  (Maria— in  He- 
brew Mar,  bitter,  whence  Maria)  which  is 
not  obtained  without  toil  and  trouble,  but 
remains  faithful  unto  death.  (Rev.  11,10) 

3.  And  at  last  through  "Hope"  we  will 
be  "Well"  (Safely)  landed.     *For  so  we  have 
been  taught  by  God.'  9 


THE  Passing  through  a  storm  in  the  channel  and 

VOYAGE 

sailing  close  to  the  coast  to  escape  French  pri- 
vateers, the  passengers  and  the  members  of  the  crew  were 
alarmed  when  their  craft  was  driven  against  a  hard  sand- 
bank, probably  what  is  known  as  Goodwin  Shoals.    In  this 
extremity  all  threw  themselves  to  their  knees  and  prayed 
for  almost  an  hour.    Then,  after  Kelplus,  following  an 
inward  prompting,  assured  the  captain  that  the  Lord  had 
promised  deliverance,  powerful  waves  lifted  the  ship  over 
the  bank. 


For  when  the  prayers  strove  most  ear- 
nestly against  wind  and  waves,  the  most 
powerful  waves  came,  as  it  were,  to  the 


9    Sachse,  J.  F.«  German  Pietists  of  Prov.  Penna.,  p.  16 
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support  of  the  prayers  and,  at  the  behest 
of  the  Creator,  whom  they  obeyed,  lifted 
the  ship  and  carried  it  over  the  bank  into 
a  safe  depth,  contrary  to  all  experience 
upon  sea  and  to  the  surprise  of  the  crew.  10 


Nor  was  it  only  at  crisis  times  that  their  thoughts 
turned  God-ward.    When  the  ship  stopped  two  weeks  at  the 
Downs,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  a  new  anchor  the  company 
Improved  the  hours  with  edifying  discourses  ajad  biblical 
study.    During  the  remainder  of  the  voyage  which  was  re- 
sumed March  8th,  169^,  there  were  daily  services,  or 
prayer  meetings,  discourses  of  various  types,  the  inter- 
pretation of  Scripture,  and  the  singing  of  hymns  of  praise 
and  Joy. 

May  loth,  the  passengers  on  board  the  "Sarah  Ilaria" 
witnessed  a  thrilling  battle,  when  their  ship,  with  the 
aid  of  another  vessel,  waged  warfare  against  three  French 
vessels,  one  a  frigate  of  twenty-four  guns.    The  "Sarah 
Maria"  with  her  fourteen  cannon  repulsed  the  attack  and 
captured  one  of  their  number,  a  merchant  ship.    With  the 
exception  of  an  eclipse  of  the  sun,  on  June  12th,  the 
remainder  of  the  voyage  was  uneventful.    The  capes  of 
Virginia  were  sighted  on  the  evening  of  the  same  day.  On 
June  22nd,  they  arrived  at  New  Castle,  the  chief  port  on 
the  Delaware.    And  the  next  day  they  embarked  in  a  sloop 
for  Philadelphia,  reaching  the  city  later  the  same  day 
and  performing  the  service  related  in  an  earlier  paragraph. 

To    "Pennsylvania  I^ag.  of  History  and  Biography,"  v.  xi, 

p.  427-441 
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During  their  search  for  a  house  of  worship  the 
company  called  upon  Benjamin  Fletcher,  Captain-G-eneral 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  William  Markham,  his  deputy  gov- 
ernor, to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  to  explain 
their  reason  for  coming  to  the  Province.    Then  arrange- 
ments were  made  for  sustenance  and  lodging.    And  that 
night,  while  most  of  the  city  slept,  a  portion  of  the 
company,  desirous  of  performing,  without  waste  of  time, 
one  of  the  peculiar  rites  Incident  to  Saint  John's  eve, 
trudged  to  a  hillside  outside  of  the  city  for  the  ser- 
vice, which  will  be  described  in  detail  under  Beliefs 
and  Practises. 

The  party  then  returned  to  the  sleep- 
ing city,  after  having  lit  for  the  first 
time  in  America,  so  far  as  is  known,  the 
'Sanct  Johajinls*  or  'Sonnenwend-feuer,  *  a 
mystic  ceremonial  and  religious  rite  which 
dates  far  back  into  the  most  remote  period 
of  time  when  the  early  Aryans  were  yet  a 
small  colony  in  northern  Europe.  11 

THE  Yet,  with  the  passing  of  more  than  two  cen- 

MGISTER 

turies  since  their  entrance  into  the  Province, 
almost  every  vestige  of  these  early  religious  pioneers 
has  passed  away.    But  the  truths  which  they  taught  con- 
tinue to  Influence  the  Pennsylvania-G^rmaai  element  even 
to-day.    A  large  measure  of  credit  for  the  piety  and 
usefulness  of  the  company  may  in  justice  be  given  to  the 
young  Magister,  Johannes  Kelpius. 

11    Sachse,  J.  F.,  German  Pietists  of  Prov.  Penna.,  p.  34 
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By  reason  of  his  scholarly  attainments, 
devout  life,  independent  "bearing,  and,  it 
may  "be  said,  broad  humanity,  together  with 
his  repeated  refusals  of  worldly  honors  and 
civil  power,  that  were  at  various  times 
thrust  upon  him,  the  Magister  on  the  Wissa- 
hickon  stands  out  in  bold  relief  as  a  prom- 
inent example  of  piety  and  disinterested- 
ness. 12 


In  most  religious  movements,  and  especially  with 
Kelpius  among  the  Hermits  on  the  Wissahickon,  and  with 
Beissel  among  the  Solitary  of  the  Ephrata  Community  in 
Pennsylvania,  a  personality,  consciously  or  unconsciously, 
organizes  the  forces  involved  about  itself.  Historians 
have  granted  high  honors  to  these  individuals.  A  quo- 
tation from  Alison  illustrates  the  point. 


When  we  look  back  upon  the  great  men 
who  have  gone  before  us  in  every  path  of 
glory,  we  feel  our  eye  turn  from  the  ca- 
reer of  war  and  ambition  and  involuntarily 
rest  upon  those  who  have  displayed  the 
great  truths  of  religion,  who  have  investi- 
gated the  laws  of  social  welfare,  or  ex- 
tended the  sphere  of  human  knowledge.  13 


EARLY  Johannes  Kelpius  was  one  of  three  sons  of 

YEARS 

Pfarrer  George  Kelp,  of  Halwegen,  G-ermany,  and 
was  born  in  1673 •    At  an  early  age  he  evidenced  a  stu- 
dious disposition.    After  his  father's  death,  three 
friends— Count  Valentine  Franck,  a  noble  of  the  Saxon 
nation;  Michael  Deli,  Burgomaster  of  Schassburg;  and 
Magister  Johann  Zebanius,  provincial  notarius  at  Her- 


12  Sachse,  J.  P.,  German  Pietists  of  Prov.  Penna.a  p.  219,  220 

13  Hughs,  Mary,  The  Life  of  William  Penn,  title  page 
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mannstadt — who  were  interested  in  the  diligent  boy,  sent 
him  to  the  renowned  High-School,  or  University  at  Atdorf. 
The  school  was  located  near  Nuremberg,  in  Bavaria,  and  at 
the  time  was  at  the  height  of  its  fame. 

At  the  institution  Johannes  received  a  thorough 
scientific  and  religious  education.    At  the  age  of  six- 
teen— 1689 — he  graduated  with  the  title  of  Magister*  In 
the  old  records  of  the  University  this  title  is  described 
as  a  doctor  of  philosophy  and  the  liberal  arts.    As  a  par- 
tial fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  the  degree  Kel- 
pius  wrote  a  treatise  on  natural  theology  entitled:  "The- 
ologioe  Naturalls,  seu  Metaphysicoe  Metamorphosin,  sub 
moderamine  Viri— M.  Dan.  G-uilh.  Molleri,  pro  summis 

honorbius,  &  privilegiis  philosophicus  legitime  obtinen- 

14 

dis,  die  15  Jun.,  I689.  Altdorfii." 

The  principal  tutor  at  the  University,  Reverend 
Johannes  Fabriclus,  a  prominent  scholar  of  the  day,  was 
attracted  by  the  treatment  of  the  subject  by  the  young 
student.    The  two  formed  an  intimate  friendship.    In  I69O, 
a  book  appeared  bearing  on  the  title  page  the  names  of 
both  master  and  student.    Thus  the  learned  man  conferred 
an  almost  unheard  of  honor,  at  that  day,  upon  his  favor- 
ite student.     It  was  about  this  time  that  Kelpius's  works 
attracted  the  attention  of  Zimmerman,  who  was  to  call  him 
later  to  be  deputy  master  of  the  group  bound  for  America. 
In  the  same  year  Kelpius  wrote  an  essay  questioning  the 
1^    Sachse,  J.  P.,  G-erman  Pietists  of  Prov.  Penna.,  p.  221 


fitness  of  Aristotelian  ethics  for  the  Instruction  of 
Christian  youth*    Each  succeeding  work  of  the  young  man 
Increased  his  Influence  as  a  molder  of  thought* 

Within  a  few  years,  however,  Kelpius  deserted  the 
University  to  join  the  party  of  Pietists  bound  for  the 
New  World.    Upon  the  death  of  Zimmerman,  he  became  Magis- 
ter  of  the  company  and  brought  it  safely  to  its  destina- 
tion, 

IN  THE  Immediately  after  the  members  of  the  group 

NEW  WORLD 

had  secured  temporary  quarters,  Kelpius  began 
preparations  for  the  permanent  settlement  which  they  had 
planned.    A  friend  of  the  enterprise  in  the  Fatherland 
had  given  them  a  grant  of  twenty-four  hundred  acres  in 
the  Province,  beside  donating  L13u  sterling  toward  their 
travelling  expenses.    Also,  a  well-disposed  citizen  in  the 
colony  added  one  hundred  and  seventy-five  acres  to  the 
original  grant.    In  this  settlement  which  their  I^gister 
was  now  planning  they  intended  awaiting  the  Millenium  which 
Zimmerman  had  calculated  would  take  place  in  the  fall  of 
1694. 

But,  while  awaiting  the  long-expected  period  of  hap- 
piness, they  were  "to  learn  the  language  of  the  people  and 

to  endeavor  to  inspire  the  faith  and  piety  among  the  in- 

15 

habitants  by  their  words  and  examples."  Here,  too,  se- 
cluded from  the  world  they  were  to  carry  on  their  specu- 


15    Croese,  Gerard,  Historia  Quakeriana.  v.  3,  p.  t>39 
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lations. 


The  great  object  of  (their;  specula- 
tions vi&s  to  reach  the  nearest  approach 
that  nian  can  make  to  the  unseen,  that  in- 
ner communion  which  works  silently  in  the 
soul,  but  which  cannot  be  expressed  in 
absolute  language  nor  by  any  words,  which 
is  beyond  all  formulations  into  word-sym- 
bolism, yet  is  on  the  confines  of  the  un- 
known spiritual  world.    This  state,  it 
was  held,  could  only  be  obtained  away  from 
the  allurements  of  the  world  by  entering 
into  silence,  meditation  and  inter-commu- 
nion with  one's  self.  16 


Kelpius  found  the  tract  to  be  ideal  for  their  pur- 
pose.   It  was  on  what  is  still  known  as  the  "Ridge,"  then 
supposed  to  oe  the  highest  point  of  land  vacant  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Germantown.    A  crystal  stream,  the  Wissahickon, 
tumbled  over  the  rocks  and  ledges  of  the  rugged  dell 
formed  by  the  range  of  hi±ls.    Here,  indeed,  he  and  his 
followers  would  be  away  from  the  allurements  of  the  world 
and  would  be  able  to  court  their  divine  Sophia. 

But  the  young  Magister  experienced  difficulties  ear- 
ly.   Before  the  settlement  was  established  on  the  Wissa- 
hickon several  of  the  company  m.arried.    Later  during  the 
Kethian  controversy,  Eoster,  the  preacher  of  the  group, 
became  involved,  disagreed  with  Kelpius,  and  left  the  com- 
pany, drawing  several  others  with  him.    Thus  Kelpius  was 
ever  busy  maintaining  a  group  of  forty,  as  it  was  con- 
sidered the  symbolic  number  of  "Perfection." 

In  1704,  the  end  of  the  first  decade  of  the  Theo- 
16    Sachse^  J.  F.,  C-erman  Pietists  of  Prov.  Penna,,  p.  64 
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sophlcal  experiment,  unmistakable  signs  of  disintegration 
were  apparent.    The  tremendous  Increase  In  population  In 
the  Province  had  caused  new  settlements  to  spring  up  In 
the  vicinity,  robbing  the  Hermits  of  their  seclusion.  Al- 
so, a  number  of  the  members  had  married;  others  had  sought 
riches;  still  others  were  tempted  by  the  wicked  world. 

Yet  while  his  faculties  were  taxed  to  their  utmost 
providing  means  for  maintaining  the  group,  Kelplus  found 
time  to  teach  the  children  entrusted  to  the  care  of  the 
Hermits.    Also  he  attempted  to  unite  all  the  sects  In  the 
Province  fifty  years  before  Zlnzendorf's  visit.    But  ^ 
something  was  eating  out  the  heart  of  the  Community  de- 
spite the  good  man's  best  efforts.    And  it  may  have  been 
a  realization  of  this  condition  that  contributed  to  his 
early  death'. 

The  Community  as  a  distinct  organiza- 
tion was  rapidly  approaching  Its  end.  This 
was  no  fault  of  the  leaders  or  the  truths 
they  taught.    Their  faith,  courage,  and  sin- 
cerity were  as  strong  as  ever;  their  belief 
as  firm  in  the  approaching  mlllenium  and  the 
coming  of  the  Deliverer  as  when  they  left 
the  sand  dunes  of  Holland.  1? 

DEATH  But  exertions  on  behalf  of  the  Hermits,  the 

rigors  of  the  climate,  and  the  great  mental  strain, 
exacted  heavy  toll  and  Kelplus  broke  down  physically.  In 
the  winter  of  1705  he  became  so  ill  that  he  was  removed 
to  the  house  of  Christian  Warmer,  an  original  member  who 
had  deserted  the  ranks  for  marriage.    Yet  the  man's 
I?    Sachses  J.  F.^  German  Pietists  of  Prov.  Penna..  p.  157 
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strength  was  amazing,  and  by  Midsummer's  eve  1706,  he  was 
once  more  In  the  solitude  of  his  beloved  forest.    In  July- 
he  was  seized  with  a  heavy  cold»    Then,  the  frail  consti- 
tution fell  a  prey  to  conSLunption.    But  he  lingered  two 
years  before  succumbing  to  the  ravages  of  the  dread  dis- 
ease.   Thus  passer^  the  man  who  for  fourteen  years  worked, 
preached,  propheeied,  and  ruled,  a  mental  and  a  moral 
giant* 

The  story  of  Kelpius's  death  is  curiously  told  in 
a  letter  written  by  the  Reverend  Muhlenberg  in  1742,  and 
preserved  now  in  the  library  of  the  Francke  Institutions 
at  Halle,  Germany.    The  story  was  related  by  Daniel  Creis- 
sler,  who  had  been  the  confidential  assistant  of  Kelpius* 
It  presents  some  aspects  which  strain  our  credence,  yet 
the  simple  servant  believed  it,  of  that  there  can  be  no 
doubt • 

For  some  time  Kelpius  believed  that  he  would  be 
translated  bodily  into  the  spiritual  world  without  suf- 
fering natural  death.    Tffhen  his  last  illness  attacked  his 
body,  he  spent  three  long  days  and  nights  praying  to  God. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  however,  he  believed  he  was  to 
be  denied  the  realization  of  his  hope,  for  he  said  to  his 
assistant:  'My  beloved  Daniel,  I  am  not  to  attain  that 
which  I  aspired  unto.     I  have  received  my  answer.    It  is 

that  dust  I  am,  an  to  dust  I  am  to  return.    It  is  ordained 

18 

that  I  shall  die  like  unto  all  the  children  of  Adam. ' 

IB    Sachse^  J.  F.j  German  Pietists  of  Prov.  Penna«>  p.  246, 
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Following  the  denouement  Kelpius  gave  his  faithful 
servant  a  small  sealed  casket  admonishing  him  to  carry  it 
to  the  Schuylkill  and  to  cast  it  into  the  waters  of  the 
river.    After  leaving  the  Magister,  Daniel's  curiosity  mas- 
tered him.    He  hid  the  casket  and  returned  to  Kelpius,' 
reporting  the  faithful  performance  of  the  assigned  task. 
Kelpius  so  vehemently  accused  him  of  lying  that  Daniel 
rushed  to  the  hiding  place,  seciired  the  casket  and  threw 
it  into  the  river.    As  the  casket  struck  the  water,  it  is 
reported,  it  exploded,  and  for  a  time  flashes  of  lightning 
and  peals  of  thunder  came  from  the  water.    A  few  days  lat- 
er Kelpius  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  yearsv 

His  whole  life  had  been  a  preparation 
to  meet  the  heavenly  "bridegroom,  'laying 
aside  all  other  engagements  whatever,  trim- 
ming his  lamp  and  adorning  himself  with 
that  white  silky  holiness  and  golden  right- 
eousness that  he  might  he  found  worthy.'  19 

To  be  sure  the  man  was  truly  a  seeker  after  God. 
His  whole  life  he  wished  to  let  God  have  full  rein  with 
his  destiny.    As  a  student  he  evidenced  his  interest  in 
religious  matters  by  writing  the  treatise  on  the  place  of 
Aristotelian  ethics  in  the  education  of  Christian  youth. 
In  the  Province  everything  else  was  subservient  to  the 
preparation  to  meet  the  "heavenly  bridegroom."    This  pious, 
industrious  hermit  of  the  Wissahickon— small  of  stature, 
slight  of  frame,  of  frail  constitution,  suffering  from  an 

I9    Sachse^  J.  F.,  German  Pietists  of  Provincial  Penna.j 

p.  245,  246 


affliction  or  paralysis  of  the  left  eyelid— even  in  his 
suffering  displays  the  resignation  of  the  devout  follower 
of  God,  as  is  evidenced  in  a  poem  composed  during  his  ill- 
ness. 


"Therefore  kiss,  or  correct.  Come  to 

me  or  Go, 
G-ive  presents,  or  take  them:  bring 

Joy,  or  bring  Wo, 
If  I  can  but  have  Thee,  Thy  will  may 

be  so,"  20 


Also  the  extracts  from  two  of  his  letters  Justly 
give  us  an  insight  into  the  character  of  Johannes  Kelplus, 
with  whom  the  movement  of  the  true  Pietists  in  the  Province 
began  and  ceased.    The  first  extract  is  from  an  undated  let- 
ter written  to  the  Reverend  Tobias  Eric  Biorck,  probably  in 
the  period  between  l6y9  and  17o4. 


By  day  and  by  night  I  attend,  indeed, 
that  I  may  cleanse  myself  from  every  blem- 
ish both  of  body  and  of  soul,  and  I  perform 
my  rites  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  and  that 
I  may  obtain,  by  grace  alone,  that  which  is 
my  pattern  by  nature,  through  sincere  imi- 
tation of  him.  21 


The  second  extract  is  from  a  letter  written  by  Kelplus  to 
his  former  tutor  Doctor  Fabriclus. 


I  hope  to  become  one  in  God  through 
Christ  both  with  those  who  do  not  yet  see 
as  I  do,  and  with  those  that  see  much  bet- 
ter and  farther  than  I.  22 


An  impressive  funeral  was  conducted  by  the  brethren 


20  Sachse,  J.  F.,  German  Pietists  of  Prov.  Penna.»  p.  244 

21  Ibid.,  p.  227 

22  Ibid.,  p.  232 
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of  the  Community,  according  to  the  Impressive  ritual  of 
the  Mystic  Fraternity.    Shortly  before  sunset  the  cortege 
with  the  hler  solemnly  filed  out  of  the  saal  (prayer-room) 
of  the  tabernacle,  as  the  Hermits  chanted  a  solemn  "De 
Pro fundi s."    At  the  grave  they  ranged  themselves  in  a 
circle.    The  coffin  was  placed  over  the  open  grave,  until 
the  last  rays  of  the  sinking  sun  were  visible  in  the  West. 
Then  Seellg,  now  Magister,  gave  the  signal  for  It  to  be 
lowered  into  the  grave.     Immediately  a  snow-white  dove  waa 
released  from  a  hamper,  and,  as  It  winged  its  flight  heav- 
enward, the  brethren  looking  upward  with  uplifted  hands, 

repeated  thrice  the  invocation:  "Gott  gebe  Ihn  elne  sellege 

23 

auferstehung."  ("God  grant  him  a  blessed  resurrection.") 

After  the  death  of  Kelpius,  as  has  already  been  noted, 
Seellg  was  elected  Magister.    However,  he  soon  renounced  the 
honor  and  retired  to  a  hermit  cell  to  spin  out  the  remaining 
years  of  his  life.    Conrad  Matthal,  then,  became  the  leader. 
But  the  Community  had  passed  its  zenith.    Some  of  the  Breth- 
ren, who  had  been  most  zealous  against  marriage,  now  desert- 
ed their  hermit  life  to  marry.    Others  accepted  political 
positions.    Those  that  remained  lived  in  small  houses  or 
cabins  and  Influenced  men  and  events.    But  the  movement  as 
a  Community  project  died  with  Kelpius  in  1708. 

MANNER  AND         It  will  be  interesting  now  to  trace  the  man- 
MODE  OF  LIFE 

ner  of  life  these  Pietists  lived  in  the  quiet 
2?    Sachse,  J.  F.^  German  Pietists  of  Prov.  Penna..  p.  247 , 248 
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glen  by  the  Wissahickon* s  tumbling  waters.    Under  the 
strong  leadership  of  Kelpius  the  men  not  only  gave  long 
hours  to  their  favorite  speculations  but  also  attempted  to 
convert  the  Indians,  whom  they  believed  were  descendants 
of  the  ten  lost  tribes  of  Israel.    In  addition  they  ren- 
dered to  one  and  all  spiritual,  educational,  and  medical 
services  for  which  they  refused  to  accept  fees.    They  all 
made  efforts  to  perform  worthwhile  services:  Kelpius  taught 

children,  Seelig  bound  books,  some  were  gardeners,  and  so 

24 

on. 

BUILDING         On  the  tract  of  land  granted  by  friends  of 

the  enterprise  Kelpius  and  his  followers  erected 
a  log  house,  after  clearing  the  highest  point  of  the  tract. 
The  house  was  forty  feet  square  and  was  true  to  the  cardi- 
nal points  of  the  compass.    Besides  the  separate  "Kammern" 
or  cell-like  rooms  for  the  brethren,  the  building  con- 
tained a  large  "saal"  for  the  religious  and  musical  ser- 
vices, and  a  school-room.    A  peculiar  emblem,  a  cross  in- 
side of  a  circle,  was  placed  on  top  of  an  observatory  on 
the  roof.    The  emblem  was  so  placed  that  the  first  rays  of 
the  Sim,  as  it  rose,  would  flood  the  mystic  symbol  with 
its  light.    In  the  obeervatory  they  held  nightly  vigils 
lest  the  Bridegroom  should  come  and  find  them  with  their 
lamps  untriramed. 


DAILY  In  their  "Kammern"  the  hermits  slept  on  hard 

LIVING 


24 Faust J  A«  3.«  german  Element  in  the  U.  S.,  p.  50 


beds,  probably  slabs  of  wood,  using  neither  feathers  nor 
straw.    The  clothes  they  wore  were  of  a  coarse  homespun 
material.    They  refused  to  barter,  to  trade,  or  to  engage 
in  any  occupation  for  profit  or  gain.    They  cultivated  a 
large  garden  for  their  own  support,  and  attempted  to  raise 
medicinal  herbs,  the  first  systematic  effort  to  raise  Eu- 
ropean medicinal  plants  for  curative  purposes  in  America. 

RELIGIOUS         Every  morning  and  every  evening  public  de- 
SERVICES 

votional  services  were  held  in  the  saal  of  the 
tabernacle  for  the  purpose  of  uniting  all  the  sects  that 
existed  among  the  Germans  in  Pennsylvania  into  one  uni- 
versal Christian  church.     It  is  stated  that  these  ser- 
vices were  opened  with  a  prayer.    Then  a  hymn  was  sung. 
Following  this,  a  portion  of  Scripture  was  read  sind  crit- 
ically examined.    At  this  time  any  one  present  could  ad- 
vance his  opinion  and  engage  in  dispassionate  discussion 
of  any  abstruse  or  unsettled  point.    The  brethren  extend- 
ed a  cordial  aid  hospitable  welcome  to  visitors  of  what- 
ever nationality. 

Aside  from  the  daily  services  in  the  saal,  the  her- 
mits held  religious  services  throughout  the  community. 
With  great  fervor  they  would  call  for  repentance  when- 
ever they  found  religious  Indifference.    At  these  times 
they  would  declare  that  the  hour  of  the  approaching  mil- 
lenium  was  drawing  near. 

The  members  of  the  Community  assisted  the  other 
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sects  and  denominations,  also.    At  the  three  day  dedication 
service  (July  1,2,3,  1700)  of  the  Swedish  Lutheran  Church 
at  Wicacoa,  they  furnished  instrumental  music  and  acted  as 
choristers,  as  well  as  chanting  the  dedicatory  Psalms  and 
responses.    The  historian  of  the  Brethren  Church  in  relat- 
ing the  story  of  the  first  baptism  service  in  the  Province, 

Christmas  day,  1723,  inserts  this  line:  "Curious  eyes  from 

25 

the  Kelpianites  rest  reverently  upon  the  group."  And 
when  Zinzendorf  held  his  Pennsylvania  Synods,  Conrad  Mat- 
thai,  one  of  the  few  remaining  Hermits  of  the  Ridge,  took 
a  prominent  part. 

HERMETIC         In  addition  to  their  religious  activities,  the 
ART 

Hermits  busied  themselves  nightly  with  two  occupa- 
tions.   Some  took  their  posts  in  the  observatory.  Others 
practised  the  hermetic  art,  not,  however,  with  the  purpose 
of  transmuting  metals  but  to  provide  remedies  and  prepara- 
tions for  the  alleviation  of  human  suffering; 

Thus  gardening,  studying,  worshipping,  the  Hermits 
wore  "out  the  thread  of  life  in  retirement  and  patient  wait- 
ing for  the  final  drama  they  were  to  enact  in  the  wilder- 

26 

ness." 

BELIEFS  AND       One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the 
PRACTISES 

peculiar  beliefs  and  practises  of  the  Community 
was  their  belief  in  the  number  "forty"  as  the  symbol  of 

25  Brumbaugh,  M.  G-.,  History  of  the  Brethren,  p.  156 

26  Sachse,  J.  F.,  German  Pietists  of  Prov.  Penna.j  p.  153 


"Perfection,"    Their  original  party  numbered  forty.  When 


they  "built  their  tabernacle  it  was  forty  feet  square.  Kel- 
pius  was  ever  active  maintaining  forty  in  the  group.  At 
one  time  Falkner,  one  of  the  Community,  was  sent  to  Europe 
to  recruit  enough  Pietists  to  replace  those  who  had  left 
the  Community. 


SYIIBOL  OP  It  is  profitable  to  find  the  curious,  theo- 
PERFECTION 

sophical  reasoning  by  which  the  Hermits  made 
the  deduction  that  forty  was  the  symbol  of  "Perfection." 


Firstly.-  Wherefore  the  Lord  G-od  vouch- 
safed to  the  first  world  3  times  4o 
years;  that  is  120  years  of  respite 
and  time  for  repentance.-  Genesis  vi, 
3. 

Further.-  From  the  Old  and  New  Testa- 
ment. 

IN  THE  OLD  TESTALENT 

40  days  and  nights  it  rained  as  the  del- 
uge spread  over  the  face  of  the  earth, 

40  days  after  the  deluge  the  waters  sub- 
sided, and  Noah  opened  the  Ark. 

40  days  and  nights  Moses  sojourned  upon 
Mount  Sinai. 

40  years  the  Children  of  Israel  wandered 
in  the  desert. 

40  days  and  nights  were  spent  by  Elias 
in  fasting  and  prayer. 

40  days  were  granted  to  the  city  of  Nln- 
evah  for  penance. 

IN  THE  NEW  TESTAMENT 

40  weeks  Christ,  like  unto  all  men,  was 
formed  in  his  mother's  womb. 

40  months  the  Lord  preached  on  earth  and 
performed  miracles. 

40  days  and  nights  he  fasted  in  the  des- 
ert and  was  tempted. 

4o  hours  Christ  lay  in  the  grave. 

40  days  after  his  resurrection  he  spent 
upon  earth,  and  showed  himself  in  his 
glorified  body. 


c 


40  years  after  Christ's  ascension  the 
city  of  Jerusalem  was  destroyed. 

Result.-  3  times  4  times  40  Is  the  se- 
cret interpretation. 

Woe  unto  me,  I  perish,  for  I  am  of  too 
unclean  tongue  to  proclaim  the  mys- 
tery. -  Isaiah  vi,5«  2? 


With  such  speculations  did  they  occupy  their  hours, 
the  hours  of  freedom  when  the  tasks  of  the  day  were  com- 
pleted. 


BAPTISM  AND       The  Hermits  objected  to  the  abuse  both  of 
EUCHARIST 

baptism  and  of  the  eucharlst.    They  were  not 
opposed  to  the  use  of  either  of  these  sacraments,  but  they 
feared  the  results  of  too  frequent  and  often  unauthorized 
administration  of  them.    Consequently  they  believed  that 
either  should  be  used  only  in  the  cases  of  extreme  neces- 
sity.   Scholars  affirm  this  view;  although  one  recorder 
misinterprets  their  desire  to  conserve  the  value  of  the 
rite  for  sheer  indifference. 


They  refuse  to  administer  either 
baptism  or  the  eucharlst  except  in  rare 
cases.  28 


Most  of  these  former  candidates 
cared  little  or  nothing  for  the  holy 
sacraments  of  baptism  and  the  eucha- 
rlst. 29 


THE  ELECT  OF       Also  the  Hermits  did  not  consider  them- 

JERUSALEM 

selves  as  belonging  to  any  special  denomina- 


27 Sachse.  J.  F.,  German  Pietists  of  Prov.  Penna.i  p.  42 

28  Ibid.,  p.  I4b 

29  Extract  from  letter  of  Rev,  Muhlenberg  to  Halle. 


tlon  or  sect.    Rather  they  referred  to  themselves  as  a- 

30 

mong  the  elect  of  Jerusalem.  (G-al.  iv,9»10)      For  them 

there  was  a  threefold  Wilderness  state:  (1)  the  Barren; 

(2)  the  Fruitful;  (3)  the  Wilderness  of  the  Elect  of  God. 

The  first  state  is  comparable  to  birth  in  Egypt  and  death 

in  the  Wilderness.    The  second,  although  born  in  Egypt, 

also,  does  not  die  in  the  Wilderness,  but  is  educated 

there  and  enters  Canaan.    Only  peculiarly  chosen  vessels 

of  God,  as  Moses,  Elijah,  John,  Jesus,  David,  Paul,  ever 

in  any  way  reach  the  final  state.    Although  God  always 

prepares  in  the  Wilderness  those  that  are  to  be  the  chosen 

ones.    This  state  presupposes  peculiar  and  extraordinary 

qualifications  and  endowments  which  are  acquired  and  made 

trial  of  before  God.    And  one  may  attain  a  higher  state 

31 

only  by  passing  through  the  lower  ones. 

SANCT  One  of  their  practises— the  "Sanct  Johannis" 

JOHANNIS 

or  " Sonne rwend-feuer"— has  been  alluded  to  already 
in  connection  with  their  religious  exercises  the  first  day 
they  were  in  the  Province.    However,  it  is  necessary  now 
to  explain  this  strange  service  and  its  significance  in  de- 
tail. 

The  rite  was  held  on  the  eves  of  June  24th  and  De- 
cember 25th,  celebrating  the  recurrence  of  the  summer  and  . 
the  winter  solstices.    On  the  eve  of  the  summer  solstice 
the  rite  consisted  of  building  a  fire  on  an  eminence.  Then 

30  Extract  from  letter  of  Kelpius  to  Maria  Gerber,  1704 

31  Embodied  in  a  letter  to  Hester  Palmer  by  KelTDius, 

May  2t)th,  1706 


when  the  fire  was  blazing  brightly,  flowers,  pine  boughs, 
and  bones  were  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  various  esoteric 
rites  and  incantations  were  performed.    Supposedly  these 
allayed  any  possible  pestilence  or  disease*  Following 
the  performance  of  the  above,  the  embers  were  rolled  down 
the  hillside  as  symbolical  of  the  waning  of  the  sun*s  pow- 
er. 

On  the  eve  of  the  winter  solstice  the  rites  were 
mainly  the  same,  except  that  resinous  pine  boughs  giving 
an  upward  flame,  denoting  the  growing  power  of  the  sun, 
were  used.    The  object  of  the  ceremonial  was  believed  to 
be  a  sure  safeguard  against  niany  evils. 

DIVINING        Elaborate  use  of  the  "hexenstab"  (divining 
ROD 

rod)  was  made  by  the  brethren.    A  forked,  slender 
stick  of  vritch-hazel,  cut  at  a  certain  time,  under  pecu- 
liar conditions,  and  while  using  mystical  incantations, 
was  used  to  find  subterranean  springs  of  water  and  to  lo- 
cate veins  of  precious  metal  beneath  the  surface  of  the 
ground. 

HOROSCOPES      Further,  they  practised  the  casting  of  horo- 
scopes, not  only  telling  the  life  and  fortune 
of  the  Individual,  but  also  finding  the  right  position  in 
the  heaven  for  the  understanding  of  all  important  ventures 
undertaken  by  the  individual. 

PHLEBOTOLIY     The  brethren  were  consulted  frequently,  as  to 


lunar  and  planetary  Influences,  by  those  placing  great 
faith  in  phlebotomy,  or  blood-letting.    They  went  so  far 
as  to  determine  how  the  blood  should  De  disposed  of,  and 
which  vein  was  to  be  tapped. 


AluIULETS  Another  practise  of  the  Hermits  which  was 

popular  with  the  Germans  was  the  making  of  "an- 
hangsel, "  or  astrological  amulets.    These  were  talismen 
bearing  astrological  signs,  and  hieroglyphic  figures,' 
and  supposed  to  have  miraculous  powers,  ranging  from  the 
abjuration  of  evil  spirits  to  averting  disease.  Metal, 
parcliment,  stone,  or  bone  were  used  for  these  amulets. 


MYSTIC  The  final  practise  of  the  Community  to  be 

SIGNETS 

mentioned  here  is  the  use  which  the  members  made 
of  the  "wunder-sigel, "  or  mystic  signet.    This  was  nothing 
more  than  a  brass  seal  upon  which  was  cut  an  astrological 
figure  or  sign.    These  signets  were  used  on  documents,  ar- 
ticles of  writing,  and  various  parts  of  the  body  of  animals 
and  human  beings.    Their  use  was  supposed  to  prevent  or 
cure  certain  ailments. 


For  this  purpose  the  signet  or  pet- 
schaft  was  smoked  by  aid  of  a  fatty  flame 
and  then  impressed  upon  the  spot  where 
the  trouble  existed.    The  application  was 
generally  made  with  an  incantation,  in 
which  the  names  of  the  Trinity  bore  the 
leading  part.    When  used  upon  cattle  it 
was  believed  among  other  things,  that  it 
would  prevent  them  from  straying  away, 
and  would  cause  them  to  return  home  at 
the  regular  time;  also  that  no  vermin  of 
any  kind  would  come  liear  them.    A  horse 
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so  sealed  could  not  be  stolen,  but  if  taken 
would  return  at  once  to  its  owner.  52 


EDUCATIONAL     References,  both  direct  and  indirect,  In- 

SERVICES 

dicate  that  the  services  of  the  brethren  in 
the  interest  of  education  were  large.    However,  records 
are  vague  and  much  concerning  their  work  must  be  inferred. 
Evidently  Kelpius  insisted  that  the  children  should  be 
left  entirely  in  the  care  of  the  brethren  both  day  and 
night.    He  believed  that  in  this  way  the  Hermits  would  be 
able  to  lay  the  foundations  of  stable,  permanent  charac- 
ter in  the  children.    In  the  school  he  taught  them  to  pray, 
to  sing,  and  gave  them  moral  instruction.    But  no  records 
remain  of  the  textbooks  used,  if  any. 

MORAL  Nor  did  Kelpius  confine  his  educational  ef- 

PRECEPTS 

forts  to  the  young.    To  improve  the  moral  condi- 
tion of  the  adults  he  had  printed,  or  obtained  from  Germany, 
sets  of  small  cards  or  slips  of  paper.    On  each  of  the  cards 
there  was  a  different  moral  couplet  or  verse  from  the  Bible. 
A  card-case  called  a  "schatzkaslein"  (jewel-casket)  was 
used  to  carry  the  cards,    Whenever  a  curse,  oath,  or  blas- 
phemous remark  was  uttered,  the  one  carrying  the  case  would 
hand  the  offending  person  one  of  the  slips.    Upon  receiving 
the  slip,  the  offender  read  the  couplet,  then  placed  the 
card  upon  his  tongue.    There  was  a  genera^l  belief  among  the 
Germans  in  the  efficiency  and  efficacy  of  the  card,  taJcen 

32    Sachse.  J.  F.,  German  Pietists  of  Prov.  Penna.«  p.  123. 


out  at  random,  to  be  pertinent  to  the  individual  case 
which  provoked  its  use.  Enemies  of  the  Pietists  thus 
charged  these  pious  men  with  eating  their  religion. 

PRINTING-        The  brethren  secured  a  press  from  London 

October  30th,  I698  which  was  to  prove  of  value 
in  their  educational  work  among  the  people,  especially  in 
their  religious  tasks.    They  induced  Reynier  Jansen,  the 
brother  of  the  founder  of  the  Jansenites,  to  take  charge 
of  the  printing  work.    On  the  press,  assisted  by  those  of 
the  Mystic  Brethren  who  had  some  knowledge  of  the  sirt,  and 
who  did  the  type-setting  and  proof-reading,  Jansen  made 
imprints  until  his  death  in  1706. 

Employing  the  press  to  improve  the  spiritual  condi- 
tion of  the  settlers  Kelpius  had  printed  "Ein  kurtz  und 
begrelflige  Anleitung  zum  stillen  Gebet."    This  was  a  pam- 
phlet designed  to  interest  the  G-erman  settlers  in  public 
and  private  devotions. 

LIBRARY  There  is  a  legend  concerning  the  books  of  the 

brethren  which,  if  true,  would  antedate  Franklin's 
establishment  of  a  free  library  by  three  years.    It  appears 
that  in  1728  all  books  of  the  brethren  of  a  theological 
character  were  given  to  the  Rector  and  Vestry  of  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  with  the  understeinding  that  the  books 
were  to  form  the  nucleus  for  a  free  library.    The  volumes 
escaped  confiscation  for  cartridge  paper  during  the  Revo- 
lution.   And  during  alterations  to  the  church,  the  tomes 
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escaped  "being  discarded  or  being  sold  as  worthless. 

DECLINE  OP      Within  a  few  months  after  the  death  of  Kel- 
THE  SECT 

plus,  there  were  signs  in  the  Comraunity  which 
indicated  definitely  that  the  hand  of  the  master  spirit 
no  longer  moved  among  the  "brethren.    The  vigils  in  the 
observatory  were  abandoned.    They  seemed  little  concerned 
now  about  the  appearance  of  the  harbinger  of  the  Deliverer. 
As  the  new  century  increased,  the  expectation  of  the  mil- 
lenium  grew  less  and  less.    The  strict  devotional  exer- 
cises were  reduced  in  number  and  the  general  discipline 
relaxed.    Mystical  researches  and  theosophical  specula- 
tions were  left  to  Seelig,  Matthai,  and  a  few  others.  Mar- 
riage claimed  some,  for  insecurity  drove  them  to  take 
thought  for  the  morrow.    Thus  by  degrees,  quietly,  and  un- 
ostentatiously the  sect  disappeared. 

VALUES  The  great  service  of  the  Pietists  who  formed 

Das  Weib  in  der  Y/uste  was  not  the  astronomical  and 
the  astrological  findings  which  they  made  in  their  observa- 
tory on  the  tabernacle,  nor  was  it  their  effort  to  raise 
medicinal  herbs  that  the  sufferings  of  mankind  might  be  al- 
leviated, nor  was  it  in  their  educational  endeavors  to  pro- 
duce better  men  and  women.    These  were  very  worthwhile  ef- 
forts and  necessary,  too,  being  bom  out  of  their  passion. 
And  there  lies  the  secret.    It  was  in  their  passioante  de- 
sire to  make  religion  a  life  that  their  great  secret  lies. 
Through  it  they  made  the  quiet  glen  on  the  Wlssahickon  a 
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seat  of  piety  and  usefulness. 

Through  their  passion  the  minds  of  the  indifferent 
settlers  were  turned  once  more  to  religion,  the  seeds 
for  a  union  of  sects  were  planted,  assuring  a  fuller  mea- 
sure of  success  for  Zinzendorf's  efforts  a  half  century- 
later,  children  were  given  the  training  necessary  for 
stable,  perfianent  character,  and  the  general  moral  tone 
of  the  Province  was  raised. 

That  the  Community  disintegrated  and  passed  out  of 
existence  detracts  nothing  from  the  lustre  of  honor  and 
glory  which  surrounds  the  story  of  the  small  group  of 
hiimhle,  sincere  Pietists  who  lived  and  served  as  a  Com- 
munity in  the  Province  from  1694  to  1708. 


CHAPTER 
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CHAPTER 
II 

TAUFERS 
(CHURCH  OF  THE  BRETHREN) 

THE  As  one  passes  from  the  contemplation  of  the 

BRETHREN 

life  of  the  quiet,  pious,  reflective  hermits  of 
the  early  Pietists,  surrounded  as  it  is  with  a  glow  of 
picturesque  romance,  to  a  consideration  of  the  determined, 
persevering,  devoted  lives  of  the  immigrants  forming  the 
next  portion  of  this  history,  one  realizes  that  here  are 
no  speculative  thinkers,  weaving  fantastic  thoughts  con- 
cerning the  heavenly  Bridegroom,  but  rather  spiritual  de- 
scendants of  the  early  apsotles,  seeking  to  do  the  bidding 
of  Him  who  said:  "Go  ye  therefore,  and  teach  all  nations 
teaching  them  to  observe  all  things  whatsoever  I  have  com- 
manded you:  and,  lo  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end 
1 

of  the  world." 

GERL1AN  After  the  founding  of  the  Province  by  Wil- 

IMMIGRAI-ITS 

11am  Penn,  Pennsylvania  became  a  favorite  New 
World  home  for  German  Immigrants  because  of  the  religious 
principles  embodied  in  its  laws.    Persecuted  in  the  Fa- 
therland, the  devout  worshippers  saw  here  the  desired  ha- 
ven, where  the  freedom  to  practise  their  own  religious 
beliefs  would  bring  them  the  long  hopwd  for  peace.  In 
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the  Province,  so  they  were  assured,  they  would  find  Chris- 
tianity as  the  basis  of  government,  and  toleration  granted. 
In  the  laws  In  force  in  the  Province,  they  read  among  the 
others : 

•That  all  persons  living  in  this  Pro- 
vince, who  confess  and  acknowledge  the  One 
Almighty  and  Eternal  God  to  be  the  Creator, 
Upholder  and  Ruler  of  the  World,  and  that 
hold  themselves  obliged  in  conscience  to 
live  peaceably  and  Justly  in  civil  spciety, 
shall  in  no  ways  be  molested  or  prejudiced 
for  their  religious  persuasion  or  practice 
in  matters  of  faith  and  worship,  nor  shall 
they  be  compelled  at  any  time  to  frequent 
or  maintain  any  religious  worship,  place 
or  ministry  whatever*'  2 

In  fact,  the  promise  of  religious  toleration  was  one 

of  the  few  promises  of  the  scheming  land  agents  made  prior 

to  their  departure  from  the  Fatherland  which  had  foundation 
3 

in  fact.    But  this  was  enough  to  satisfy  these  religious 
enthusiasts,  who  were  known  for  their  thrift,  industry,  and 
devotion.    Singly  and  m  companies  they  came  to  the  shores 
of  the  Province,    To  be  sure,  they  arrived  in  such  large 
numbers  eventually  that  Governor  Keith  in  1717  was  fearful 
lest  the  Province  should  become  a  foreign  colony.  Septem- 
ber 27,  1728  Governor  Gordon  had  a  paper  drawn  up  which 
all  the  Germans  entering  the  Province  were  forced  to  sign. 
This  embodied  a  solemn  promise  that  they  would  bear  true 
allegiance  to  the  King  and  to  the  Proprietor  of  the  Pro- 
vince and  that  they  would  conform  to  the  laws  of  England 
and  the  Province. 


2 Jacobs^  H.  E.^  German  Emigration  to  America^  p.  1Q8-1Q9 

3    Sachse,  J.  F.,  German  Sectarians  of  Prov.  Penna.,  v,l,  p.vl 
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PERSECUTED        These  Immigrants  were  little  interested  in 
RELIGIONISTS 

laws,  except  the  laws  of  God;  nor  were  they 
enthusiastically  loyal  to  any  king  but  Jesus  Christ.  To 
follow  these  inclinations  they  had  left  the  Fatherland. 
In  Germany  they  had  suffered  almost  unbelievable  persecu- 
tions.   Many  scholars  affirm  the  fact,  but  the  evidence  of 
a  few  will  suffice. 

They  were  led  logically  to  define  con- 
clusions at  variance  with  the  state  churches — 
conclusions  for  which  they  suffered  all  forms 
of  irreligious  persecution,  but  which  they 
heroically  wrought  into  a  new  and  unique  body 
of  truth.  4 


There  is  nothing  in  the  history  of 
Christendom  like  the  suffering  to  which  they 
were  subjected  in  respect  to  its  extent  and 
severity.    The  fumes  from  their  burning  bod- 
ies went  up  into  the  air  from  every  city  and 
village  along  the  Rhine.  5 


Upon  these  God-fearing,  conscientious 
people  fell  the  full  power  of  the  church  and 
state.    Their  sufferings  were  awful.  The 
flaming  torch  of  persecution  nightly  lighted 
the  valley  of  the  Rhine  for  a  hundred  miles. 
The  agonized  prayers  of  burning  saints  were 
heard  on  every  side.    Sturdy,  devout,  God- 
strengthened  men  and  women  these,  who  hero- 
ically suffered  and  died  for  the  religion 
they  loved.    There  were  no  cowards  in  the 
procession  that  marched  througli  howling  mobs 
to  the  stake.  6 


SEA  But  those  who  left  the  Fatherland  to  escape 

VOYAGES 

persecution  were  no  cowards  either.    A  sea  voyage 
in  the  early  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  to  be 

2f    Brumbaugh,  M.  G>,  A  History  of  the  Brethrenj  p.  3 

5  Pennypacker,  S.  W,,  Settlement  of  Germantown«  p.  3 

6  Hortensius,  Histoire  des  Anabaptlstes,  p.  5 
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\mdertaken  only  by  the  courageous  and  healthy.  One 
vessel  was  on  the  ocean  twenty-four  weeks  In  making  the 
crossing.    Of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty  passengers  on 
"board,  one  hundred  starved  to  death  and  were  thrown  over 
the  side  into  a  watery  grave.    Toward  the  end  of  the  voy- 
age the  members  of  the  party  caught  rats  and  mice  and 
conducted  auction  sales  for  this  food.    Another  vessel 

required  seventeen  weeks  to  make  the  crossing.    On  this 

7 

vessel  sixty  passengers  died  during  the  voyage. 


Brave  souls  those,  who,  in  those  days, 
could  face  the  horrors  of  an  ocean  voyage, 
in  unseaworthy,  comfortless,  death-breeding 
old  hulks.    But  there  was  hope  beyond,  as 
an  smchor  to  their  souls.    Did  they  not 
count  the  cost,  nor  measure  the  sacrifice? 
They  could  not  realize  all,  but  they 
trusted  Him  whom  they  followed  and  for  His 
sake  they  were  willing  to  endure  all  things.  8 


IN  THE  Despite  the  fact  that  once  these  immigrants 

PROVINCE 

arrived  in  the  Province  they  were  dispersed,  and 
being  widely  separated  one  from  the  other,  with  poor  roads 
and  no  facilities  of  transportation,  they  found  little 
opportunity  for  communal  worship,  their  private  worship 
within  the  family  group  was  an  intense  and  unrelenting 
invocation  of  God's  daily  mercy  and  blessing.    God's  word 
was  read  by  the  head  of  the  family,  both  morning  and  eve- 
ning.   Then  prayers  were  offered.    At  times  the  singing 
of  hymns  filled  the  little  farmhouses  with  the  sober  notes 


7  Letter  of  Casper  Y/istar  written  in  Phila.,  Nov.  8,  1732 

8  Zug,  S.  R.  chm..  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethgen. 

p.  14 
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of  both  young  and  old.    Under  the  guidance  of  the  adults 

the  children  learned  their  Catechism,    These  activities 

"strengthened  the  pioneer  and  his  descendants  in  their 

faith,  quickened  them  in  their  walks  in  the  truth  and  com- 

9 

forted  them  in  their  trials  of  life  in  this  new  world." 

ANTECEDENTS       Now  from  this  treatment  of  the  German  im- 
migrants in  general,  turn  to  the  group  which  on  Christmas 
Day,  1723  held  the  first  service  of  baptism  of  Brethren 
in  America.    Back  of  this  ceremony,  to  be  sure,  were  ante- 
cedents which  vitally  influenced  the  formation  of  the  sect. 
Hence,  these  must  be  traced  first.    TThile  the  historians 
of  the  church  of  the  Brethren,  without  exception,  disclaim 
connection  with  the  Pietist  movement,  they  agree  that :  if 
we  understand  the  term  "Pietistic"  to  identify  those  who 
exalt  individual  experience  as  the  test  of  Christian  ex- 
cellence, as  over  against  those  who  insist  on  dogmatic 
theology,  the  Brethren  are  an  offshoot  of  the  Pietistic 
movement i 

GOTTFRIED       A  Lutheran  clergyman  and  follower  of  Spener, 
ARNOLD 

Gottfried  Arnold,  influenced  the  founders  of  the 
Brethren  sect  tlirough  his  writings.    His  numerous  works, 
to  some  extent,  molded  the  thought  of  the  early  Brethren* 
Of  all  his  writings,  A  Genuine  Portraiture  of  the  Primitive 
Christians  was  most  prized  by  the  early  G-erman  Baptist 
Brethren.     In  this  work  Arnold  advocated  most  of  the  doc- 
s'   Proceedings  Pennsylvania-G-erman  Society^  v.  10,  p.  51 
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trines  later  enunciated  by  Alexander  Mack  as  non-swearing, 

trine  immersion,  "baptism  of  adults  only,  feet-washing,  the 

10 

salutation,  anointing,  and  non-resistance. 

JEREMIAS  Another  Pietist,  Jeremias  Pelbinger,  influenced  ' 
FELBINGER 

the  Brethren  through  a  little  handbook  which  he 
wrote  entitled  Christliches  Handbuchlein,    In  this  work 
Felblnger  treats  most  of  the  doctrines  later  adopted  by  the 
Brethren,    His  work  was  well-knovm  among  the  sect. 

ERNST  CHRISTOPH       But  the  man  who  influenced  most  vitally 
HOCmiAMN 

the  thought  of  Alexander  Mack,  at  least,  was 
Ernst  Christoph  Hochmann,  a  Pietist,    During  the  period 
1700  to  1711,  this  man  was  a  persecuted,  homeless,  wander- 
ing spirit.    As  such  he  went  about  the  countryside  preach- 
ing his  beliefs.    A  group  of  his  disciples  travelled  with 
him,  and  among  them  was  Alexander  Llack. 

In  houses,  farm-buildings,  and  the 
open  air  these  devout  men  prayed,  exhorted, 
sang,  and  witnessed  for  a  holier  life,  a 
closer  fellowship  aind  spiritual  union  with 
the  Holy  Trinity.  11 

While  imprisoned  at  Demtold  in  1702,  Hochmann  com- 
posed his  confession  of  faith.    As  it  played  a  prominent 
part  in  the  formulation  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Brethren 
later,  liberal  extracts  of  the  confession  must  be  Inserted 
here  from  the  edition  published  by  Christopher  Sower  at 
Germantovm  in  1743. 


10  Brumbaugh,  M.  G.,  A  History  of  the  Brethren,  p.  14 

11  Ibid.,  p.  21 


1.  I  believe  an  eternal,  sole,  al- 
mighty, omnipresent  God  has  revealed  him- 
self in  the  Old  Testament  as  the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  but  in  the  New 
Book  as  the  Father,  Son  and  Ghost  (Mat- 
thew 28,  V,  19 )»  and  I  do  not  consider 

it  necessary  to  my  soul  to  dispute  or 
criticise  much  about  it«,.« 

2.  Concerning  baptism,  I  believe 
that  Christ  instituted  it  only  for  the 
grown  up  and  not  for  little  children.... 

3.  Concerning  the  Lord's  Supper,  I 
believe  that  it  is  instituted  for  the 
chosen  disciples  of  Christ,  who  by  the 
renunciation  of  all  worldly  things,  fol- 
low Christ  Jesus  in  deed  and  truth.... 

4.  Concerning  perfection  (the  full 
coming  of  the  spirit),  I  believe  that 
although  I  have  been  conceived  and  born 
in  sinful  seed,  yet  that  I  may  be  sanc- 
tified through  Jesus  Christ,  not  only 
justly  but  perfectly,  so  that  no  more 
sin  may  remain  in  me  when  I  shall  have 
come  to  complete  manhood  in  Christ.... 

5»  Concerning  the  sacrament  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  I  believe  that  Christ  alone, 
who  is  the  head  of  the  church,  can  ap- 
point teachers  and  preachers  and  give 
them  qualification  for  it.... 

6.  Concerning  high  power.     I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  a  divine  ordinance,  to 
which  I  willingly  submit  in  all  civil 
matters  according  to  the  teachings  of 
Paul  (Romans  13:  1,7)«...I  accord  no 
power  to  those  who  struggle  against  God's 
word  and  my  conscience  or  the  freedom  of 
Christ.. . . 

?•  Finally,  as  concerns  the  resto- 
ration (redemption)  of  damned  men  I  do 
not  see  how  this  is  the  place  to  carry 
It  out. ...I  will  only  here  add  very  briefly 
that  as  in  Adam  all  men  have  fallen,  so  al- 
so must  all  men  be  born  again,  through  the 
other  Adam,  Jesus  Christ. 


Thus  it  is  readily  evident  that  those  Pietists  who 
sought  sincere  religion  and  true  piety,  and  pressed  noth- 
ing else,  were  kindred  spirits  with  the  founders  of  the 
Brethren  Church,  as  will  be  more  clearly  demonstrated 
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under  the  section  entitled  "Beliefs." 

THE  Many  of  the  persecuted  people  from  various 

CHURCH 

sections  of  G-ermany  found  a  refuge  and  protection 
in  Schwarzenau  under  the  generous  and  tolerant  Prince  Hen- 
ry»    Among  those  who  settled  in  this  section  was  Alexander 
Mack  with  his  wife  and  children.    He  had  travelled  exten- 
sively, and,  coming  in  contact  with  many  beliefs,  he  had 
extracted  those  portions  of  each  which  he  felt  would  con- 
tribute to  the  new  group  under  consideration.    In  this  way 

12 

he  was  a  "bold  debtor  to  all  and  a  follower  of  none. 
Finding  nowhere  a  denomination  fully  living  the  Christ 
life,  however,  he  resolved  to  organize  a  group  which  would 
so  live.    He  was  not  long  in  finding  others  with  similar 
views. 

BEGINNINGS       All  Of  these  people  were  members  of  Prot- 
estant churches,  but  they  were  dissatisfied  with 
formalism  and  ritualism.    Together  they  resolved  to  employ 
the  Bible  only  for  guidance.    Then  one  day  in  17U6,  the 
exact  date  is  not  known,  a  little  group  of  eight  people 
made  their  way  to  the  river  Eder.    This  was  not  an  impul- 
sive act,  born  In  the  spontaneous  thought  of  a  moment. 
They  had  been  meeting  for  some  time  at  the  home  of  Alex- 
ander lilack  to  consider  the  matter.    This  very  day  they  had 
met  there,  and  it  was  only  after  very  careful  study  and  ex- 
tremely fervent  prayers  for  guidance  that  they  took  the 
12    Brumbaugh,  M.  G.j  A  History  of  the  Brethren,  p.  11 
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step  which  began  the  Taufers,  or  German  Baptist  Church, 
as  a  separate  and  distinct  organization. 

As  the  little  group  reached  the  river  they  knelt  in 
prayer.    Then  one  of  the  group  led  Alexander  Mack  into  the 
water  and  immersed  him  three  times.    This  trine  immersion 
was  in  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  the  Son,  and  the  Holy 
Ghost.    After  his  own  immersion  Alexander  Mack  "baptized 
the  other  seven.    TJie  group  selected  Llack  as  their  leader. 
Those  receiving  baptism  that  day  and  forming  the  congre- 
gation of  the  first  Church  of  the  Brethren  were 

1.  Alexander  Mack,  5«  G-eorge  G-rebl, 

2.  Anna  Margaret t a  Mack,  6.  Lucas  l^etter, 

3.  Joanna  Moethiger,  or  Bony,  7.  John  Kipping, 

4.  Andrev/  Bony  8.  Joanna    "  14 


These  people  were  the  most  ardent 
product  of  the  reformation. .They  car- 
ried the  spirit  of  protestation  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  maxim:  'No  exercise 
of  force  in  religion.'  lb 


Yet,  in  spite  of  his  large  services,  the  Brethren 

do  not  consider  Alexander  Mack,  nor  anyone  else,  the 

founder  of  the  Church.    An  Integral  part  of  their  belief 

is:    "For  other  foundation  can  no  man  lay  than  that  is 

16 

laid,  which  is  Jesus  Christ."      To  Illustrate  the  degree 
to  which  they  carried  their  efforts  to  prevent  any  mem- 
ber from  having  cause  to  boast,  it  is  necessary  merely  to 
mention  that:  "they  covenanted  not  to  reveal  the  name  of 

13  Brumbaugh*  M.         A  History  of  the  Brethren,  p.  29 

14  Mack,  A.,  A  Plain  View  of  the  Rites  &  Ordinances,  p.  9 

15  Brumbaugh,  M,  G-,,  A  History  of  the  Brethren,  p.  3 

16  I  Corinthians  3:11 
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the  one  who  baptized  the  leader,  and  they  kept  their  vow; 

17 

we  shall  never  know  on  whom  the  lot  fell."      Also  It  was 
only  after  the  most  insistent  pleadings  of  his  family  that 
Alexander  Mack  granted  permission  for  the  erection  of  a 
stone  on  his  grave  after  death. 

GROV/TK  From  this  humble  beginning  by  the  river  Eder, 

the  new  sect  spread  rapidly  through  the  Palatinate* 
By  1715  there  was  a  large  church  in  Schwarzenau.  Else- 
where there  were  similar  groups,  though  somewhat  smaller. 
The  strongest  congregation  outside  of  Schwarzenau  was  lo- 
cated at  Crefeldt,    Michael  Eckerlin,  later  identified 
with  the  Ephrata  Community  in  the  Province,  joined  the 
Schwarzenapi  Church,  aixd  Peter  Becker,  later  leader  of  the 
Brethren  in  America,  was  drawn  to  the  group  at  Crefeldt. 

The  secret,  of  course,  of  the  spread 
of  the  new  doctrines,  and  the  rapid  in- 
crease of  membership  in  the  new  denomina- 
tion was  that  there  were  many  ?/orkers,  and 
aggressive  missionary  work.    Like  the  Ap- 
ostolic Church,  the  Church  of  the  Brethren 
has,  in  all  her  history,  been  a  missionary 
church,  and  must  continue  to  be  so,  as 
long  as  she  is  apostolic  in  faith  and  doc- 
trine, lb 

THE  BPJITHREN      The  Crefeldt  group  split  over  the  right  of 
IN  AMERICA 

one  of  their  members  to  marry  outside  of  the 

phurch.    The  offender,  a  young  man,  was  the  intimate 

friend  of  Peter  Becker.    Y/hen  the  distraught  bridegroom 

died,  Becker  left  the  congregation  and  with  others  of  like 

17  Zug,  S.  R.,  chm..  History  of  -phe  Church  of  the  Brethren,  p. 7 
1«    Ibid.,  p. 
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mind,  sailed  for  America.    Following  a  stormy  voyage  they 
landed  in  Germantown  in  1719.    Nor  is  it  surprising  that 
they  chose  this  place. 


The  Brethren  knew  G-ermantown  for  years, 
imew  Penn^s  province  of  religious  liberty, 
and  a  few  of  the  older  ones,  no  doubt,  heard 
Penn  preach  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine  and 
in  Holland.    They  had  every  opportunity  to 
learn  full  particulars  of  the  now  prosperous 
settlement  of  the  Germans  in  the  Quaker  prov- 
ince, the  foundation  of  which  had  been  laid 
by  the  Crefeldt  settlers  thirty-six  years 
before.  19 


Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  party,  the  twenty 
families  comprising  the  group  were  dispersed  throughout 
the  countryside.    Some  set  up  their  homes  far  grom  Ger- 
mantown.   Separated  one  from  another  by  miles  of  poor 
roads  with  few  facilities  of  transportation  available, 
the  members  had  few  opportunities  for  congregational  wor* 
ship  and  activities. 


For  several  years  after  their  arrival 
there  was  no  religious  effort  made  by  them, 
but  in  the  fall  of  1722  several  of  the  Ger- 
mantown Brethren— Becker,  Gommere,  Gantz, 
and  the  Trauts— visited  the  scattered  Breth- 
ren. 20 


FIRST  MISSI01^^*       In  the  three  years  that  elapsed  after 
ARY  TOUR 

they  entered  the  Province,  the  Brethren  were 
not  idle.    Becker  and  his  associates  in  Germantown  were 
not  novices  in  religion.    To  organize  a  church  in  the  Prov- 
ince was  their  dearest  and  fondest  hope.    Such  obstacles 


19  Zug,  S.  R.,  Chm.,  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren,  p. 13 

20  Proceedings  Penna.-German  Society,  v.  lu,  part  d,  p.  27 
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as  poor  roads,  indifferent  countrymen,  and  the  like  were 
of  little  consequence  to  these  hardy  veterans  of  many 
campaigns.    They  were  earnestly  praying  for  guidance,  and 
working  while  they  awaited  its  arrival. 

These  men  visited  the  Brethren,  reviving  waning  en- 
thusiasms, stirring  the  most  delightful  memories  of  the 
Fatherland,  pleading  for  a  deeper  sense  of  piety  and  trust 
in  God,  defining  the  possibilities  for  the  work  in  the 
Province.    Nor  were  their  efforts  without  results.    A  new 
spirit  was  evidenced  among  the  dejected  and  discouraged, 
who  had  been  most  tricked  "by  the  scheming  land  agents,  and 
in  the  fall  of  the  following  year  an  event  occurred  which 
brought  about  the  organization  of  the  chxirch.    Six  persons 
on  the  Schuylkill  made  application  for  baptism. 

FIRST  BAPTISM      The  event  signalling  a  new  epoch  for  the 
IN  Al^ERICA 

church  took  place  Christmas  Day,  1723«  It 
was  the  birth  date  of  the  Church  in  America.    Martin  Urner, 
his  wife  Catherine,  Kenry  Landis,  his  wife,  Frederick  Lang, 
and  John  Mayle  presented  themselves  for  baptism.    The  Breth- 
ren chose  Peter  Becker  to  act  as  Elder.    The  little  company 
walked  reverently  to  Wissahickon  Creek.    Here  "curious 

eyes  from  the  KelDianites  rest  reverently  upon  the  group, " 

21 

who  have  penetrated  their  quiet  glen.      Peter  Becker  led 
each  one  into  the  water  and  administered  the  trine  immersion. 

In  the  evening  with  the  Sisters  on  one  side,  and  the 
21    Br\imbaugh,  M.  G,j  History  of  the  Brethr^n^  p.  1^6 
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Brethren  on  the  other  side  of  a  table,  they  performed  the 
ceremony  of  feet-washing.    Then  the  Love  Feast  was  eaten# 
At  the  close  of  the  meal  the  kiss  of  charity  with  the 
right  hand  of  fellowship  was  passed.    Then  all  communed. 
A  hymn  was  sung  and  the  company  went  out  into  the  night. 
In  this  reverent  and  symbolical  way  the  congregation  was 
organized. 

Not  one  of  the  original  eight  of  Schwarzenau  sat  at 
the  table  that  evening,  but  the  spirit  with  which  they  in- 
fused the  church  was  there.    The  service  of  baptism  and 
its  attendajit  observances  brought  new  life  and  hope  to  the 
congregation.    Meetings  were  held  regularly  until  the  weath 
er  made  it  impossible.    TiHien  they  resumed  the  meetings  in 
the  Spring  the  attendance  increased  rapidly,  ujitil,  at  last 
they  were  forced  to  hold  the  services  in  the  open. 

SECOND  MISSION-      Of  this  new  birth  of  life  in  the  congre- 
ARY  TOUR 

gat ion  the  leaders  planned  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage.   Under  Peter  Becker's  leadership  they  planned  for 
a  second  missionary  tour,  one  that  was  to  prove  the  most 
remarkable  to  the  frontier  in  all  Pennsylvania  Colonial 
history. 

Leaving  industry  and  loved  ones  be- 
hind these  pioneer  preachers  of  the  gos- 
pel, and  their  assistants,  with  true 
German  devotion  to  the  cause  they  loved, 
marched  forth  seven  horsemen  and  seven 
footmen.    On  the  fields  of  martial  con- 
quest there  never  marched  a  more  gallant 
band  than  these  in  commission  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace.    It  was  a  worthy  re- 
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presentation  of  the  importance  of  the 
cause  they  sought  to  establish,  as  well 
as  a  worthy  representation  of  the  work 
accomplished  in  their  continued  devo- 
tion.   What  a  mission  was  theirs  push- 
ing out  to  the  frontier  lines  to  battle 
with  callous  indifference  and  skepticism, 
or  mysticism  and  materialism  among  their 
fellow  countrymen!  22 

As  rapidly  as  possible  they  visited  the  settlers  in 
the  Skippack  Valley,  and  along  Indian  Creeko    By  crossing 
the  Perkiomen  they  reached  Falckner*s  Swamp,  and  Oley  in 
Berks  County.    From  this  point  they  went  to  Martin  Umer's 
in  Coventry,  Chester  County,  the  home  of  two  of  the  six 
persons  baptized  the  year  before. 

Urner  had  not  been  idle  in  the  faith  in  the  time  that 
had  elapsed  between  his  baptism  and  the  arrival  of  the  mis- 
sionaries.   When  they  arrived  on  November  6th,  he  had  two 
persons  prepared  for  baptism.    Becker  held  the  service  the 
following  day,  and  in  the  evening  the  Love  Feast  and  at- 
tendant observances  took  place.    Thus,  the  Coventry  Breth- 
ren Church  was  organized,  and  Martin  Urner  was  made  the 
preacher.    The  members  were  Urner  and  his  wife,  Daniel 
Eicher  and  his  wife,  Kenrich  Landes  and  his  wife,  Peter 
Heffly,  Owen  Longacre,  and  Andrew  Sell. 

About  a  week  later,  November  12th  to  be  exact,  a 
meeting  was  held  at  Henry  Hohnfs  in  the  valley  of  the 
Pequea.    At  this  meeting  Conrad  Beissel,  later  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Ephrata  Community,  received  baptism,  and 

22    Zug,  S.  R.s  chm«.  History  of  the  Church  of  the 

Brethren,  p.  26-27 


was  elected  minister  of  the  Conestoga  Congregation.  From 

the  standpoint  of  the  Brethren  this  was  unfortunate,  for 

In  a  short  time  because  of  his  Sabbatarian  and  Mosaic 

views  Beissel  caused  a  schism  in  the  congregation.  The 

Bretlir-en  historians  are  not  kind  to  Beissel;  one  calls 

23 

him  self-appointed,  self-exalted,  and  self-righteous. 

The  spirit  of  mysticism  had  been  present  in  the  community, 

and  Beissel  brought  it  into  the  meetings. 

But  the  spirit  of  mysticism  was  only 
waiting  for  a  favorable  opportunity  for 
its  development,  through  the  leadership 
of  someone.    Conrad  Beissel  knew  all  this; 
he  had  learned  it  in  Germantown  a  fev/ 
years  ago.... His  most  marked  characteristic 
seems  to  have  been  his  wonderful  capacity 
to  absorb  all  new  and  strange  beliefs  where- 
ever  found— whether  the  extreme  and  sweep- 
ing grounds  of  Pietism  or  the  ethereal  con- 
ceptions of  the  Rosicrucian  Mystics,  or  the 
solitary  meditations  of  the  Hermits  on  the 
Wissahickon,  or  the  new  doctrine  of  the 
Keithian  Quakers  on  Brench  Creek.    He  seemed 
to  have  had  the  unique  experience,  too,  of 
coming  in  contact  with  more  strange  doc- 
trines than  anyone  else,  and  so  his  own  be- 
liefs passed  through  many  evolutions  from 
time  to  time..., He  desired  leadership,  and 
planned  for  it  at  any  cost.  24 

This  is  a  rather  sv/eeping  indictment  of  Beissel, 
prejudiced,  to  be  sure,  by  the  fact  that  its  author  is  a 
devout  Brethren.    Nevertheless,  it  must  be  admitted  that 
Beissel  was  eccentric  and  probably  difficult  to  live  with 
at  any  time.    But  this  bitter  denunciation  appears  un- 
warranted in  some  respects.    A  full  treatment  of  Beissel 
appears  in  the  next  chapter,  and  an  estimate  of  the  man 

23  Zug,  S.  R.,  chm..  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 

ren»  p.  45  &  48 

24  Ibid.,  p.  45 
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will  be  withheld  until  that  place  is  reached. 

At  any  rate  it  was  impossible  to  reconcile  Beissel 
and  the  congregation*    When  Peter  Becker  and  some  others 
made  a  special  trip  for  this  purpose,  Beissel  attacked 
them  bitterly  in  his  sermon,    A  split,  therefore,  was  in- 
evitable.   The  method  used  on  September  29th,  1734  to  de- 
termine the  loyalty  of  the  members  was  unique,  if  nothing 
else. 


A  grea.t  meeting  or  council  of  the  con- 
gregation was  held  and  Michael  Frantz  placed 
a  rail  on  the  floor  of  the  bam  in  which  the 
meeting  was  held.    He  then  requested,  all 
who  wished  to  Join  the  new  congregation  to 
step  to  the  right  side,  he  leading  the  way. 
He  also  requested  all  those  who  desired  to 
follow  Conrad  Beissel  to  step  to  the  left 
side  of  the  rail.     In  this  way  a  peaceful 
separation  occurred  and  the  above  named  mem- 
bers joined  the  reorganized  congregation.  25 


This  was  the  first  serious  difficulty  encountered 
by  the  church  in  America,  and  its  members  have  not  fully 
forgotten  it  to  this  day.    But  the  leaders  gradually  re- 
stored confidence  and  patience  among  the  members  of  the 
congregation.    Again  the  order  of  the  day  was  "Forward." 

ALEXANDER  MCK        In  the  years  that  intervened  since  this 
ARRIVES 

first  company  left  the  Fatherland,  the  ge- 
nial prince  died  and  the  Brethren  were  driven  by  pprse- 
cutions  from  place  to  place.    Finally,  the  little  company, 
comprising  fifty-nine  families,  or  one  hundred  and  twenty- 


25    Brumbaugh,  M.  Q.,  History  of  the  Brethren^  p.  229-230 


six  people,  sailed  from  Rotterdam  on  the  chartered  ship 
"Allen, "  James  Craigie,  master.    September  15th,  1729 
they  landed  in  Philadelphia,  and  were  met  by  a  large 
group  of  Brethren  gathered  to  welcome  them. 

The  arrival  of  Mack,  the  "patriarch"  of  the  church, 
and  one  of  the  group  which  organized  the  first  congregation, 
was  heralded  as  the  birth  of  a  new  day  for  the  church.  Most 
of  his  efforts  were  given  in  attempts  to  reconcile  Beissel. 
Indeed,  these  were  the  last  acts  of  his  life,  for  his  fail- 
ure hastened  his  death. 

NEW  He  succeeded  in  bringing  harmony  out  of  the 

CHURCHES 

confusion;  although  he  failed  to  return  Beissel  to 
the  fold.    New  congregations  were  organized  throughout  the 
southeastern  section  of  the  Province,    A  partial  list  will 
show  clearly  the  rapidity  with  which  the  Brethren  accom- 
plished their  missionary  work.    The  Oley  Church  was  organ- 
ized in  1732;  Great  Swamp  Church,  1733;  Amwell  (N.  J.) 
Church,  1733;  Cocalico  Church,  organized  following  the  un- 
successful attempts  to  recocile  Beissel,  1735;  White  Oak- 
land Church,  1736. 

GERMANTOWN     Naturally  the  Germantown  Church  has  always 
CHURCH 

been  considered  the  Mother  Church  in  America. 
It  holds  the  story  of  the  growth  of  the  sect.    By  1732  the 
congregation  was  too  large  to  meet  within  the  selected 
meeting  place.    About  this  time  Christopher  Sower,  the 
printer,  erected  a  commodious  house  sixty  by  sixty  feet. 


In  constructing  the  second  story  he  employed  hinged  par- 
titions to  separate  the  rooms.    By  swinging  these  parti- 
tions back  a  large  audience  room  was  secured.    This  was 
used  as  the  meeting  place  of  the  congregation  until  1760, 

They  worshipped  in  a  house  which  had  been  erected 
by  John  Pettikoffer  until  1770.    At  this  time  ^he  con- 
gregation built  a  large  stone  meeting-house  at  the  rear 
of  the  Pettikoffer  house.    It  was  dedicated  July  1st,  1770 
and  immediately  used  for  the  worship  services.    The  Petti- 
koffer house  was  used,  then,  for  the  poor  which  the  con- 
gregation sheltered. 

THE  ANNUAL     When  the  church  was  first  formed  in  America 
MEETING 

there  was  no  representative  body  and  no  general 
conference.    The  spirit  of  unity  was  preserved  through 
frequent  visitations  from  one  congregation  to  another. 
Had  it  not  been  for  circumstances  outside  the  church  the 
Annual  Meeting  would  not  have  been  established  as  early 
as  it  was,  at  least.    It  was  events  occurring  at  Zinzen- 
dorf's  Synods  that  forced  the  issue. 

Geore  Adam  Martin,  a  minister  of  the  Coventry  Breth- 
ren Church,  represented  the  congregation  at  one  of  the 
aforementioned  synods  in  17^2.  Because  of  the  delibera- 
tion' at  the  meeting  Martin  believed  that  Zinzendorf  pur- 
posea  to  bring  back  infant  baptism  and  church-going.  He 
repeated  these  fears  to  his  bishop,  Martin  Urner.  These 
men  decided  to  hold  a  yearly  conference,  or  as  they  called 
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it  a  great  assembly,  fixing  at  once  a  time  and  place. 

The  first  AssemlDly  was  held,  probably,  Whitsuntide 
of  1742,    No  doubt  the  great  theme  of  the  meeting  was 
baptism.    Thus  the  first  steps  were  taken  for  the  de- 
fense of  the  Gospel.    The  step  was  forced  on  the  church 
from  without.    The  original  function  of  the  meeting  was 
positive  not  negative.     It  was  a  meeting  to  mold  and  to 
shape  the  polity  of  the  church  for  the  future. 

LEADERSHIP      From  the  beginning  the  Brethren  were  for- 
tunate in  having  men  of  intelligence  and  abili- 
ty in  positions  of  leadership  among  them.     In  the  hands 
of  these  men  the  members  were  driven  safely  over  many 
rough  roads  of  persecution,  indifference,  schism,  and  so 
on.    That  the  church  endured  is  due  mainly  to  its  splendid, 
unselfish,  consecrated  leaders. 

ALEXANDER       Standing  head  a^d  shoulders  above  the  rest 
MACK 

in  prominence  is  Alexander  Mack,  the  leader  of 
the  group  in  Schwarzenau  which  first  organized  the  Breth- 
ren as  a  separate  sect.    Much  of  the  early  history  of  the 
man  is  lost  in  obscurity,  but  of  a  few  things  the  histori- 
an is  certain. 

Alexander  Mack  was  bom  in  1679  at  Schreisheim  an 
der  Bergstrasse.    His  parents  were  pious  people  of  the 
Reformed  faith.    But  Mack  could  not  find  solace  and  con- 
tent within  the  fold  of  the  church. 

Being  dissatisfied  with  the  religious 
system  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up,  he 
directed  his  prayerful  attention  to  the 
Scriptures  in  searching  for  *the  old  paths, ' 


for  he  was  anxious  to  ascertain  the  mind 
of  the  Lord  as  therein  revealed,  26 

Finally,  he  was  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to 
live  within  the  organized  churches.  Primitive  Christian- 
ity and  the  ordinances  commanded  "by  Christ  were  to  be  the 
bases  of  the  church  which  he  conceived.  Also  baptism  was 
to  be  in  flowing  water  and  by  immersion.  The  one  question 
which  guided  his  whole  thinking  was,  Vfhat  is  right? 

In  1700,  Mack  married  Anna  Margaretha  Klingen  a 
native  of  his  home  town,  and  about  his  own  age.  Through 
persecutions  and  failures,  as  well  as  through  the  beauti- 
ful experiences  of  family  life,  she  was  his  constant  com- 
panion.   She  was  the  mother  of  five  children:  Alexander, 
John  Valentine,  Johannes,  Christina,  and  Anna  Maria.  In 
1729,  twenty-one  years  after  the  founding  of  the  church 
in  Schwarzenau,  Alexander  Mack  brought  them  with  him  to 
America. 

In  the  colony  he  was  amazed  and  disheartened  by  the 
state  of  affairs  caused  by  the  dissenter  Beissel,  Then 
Mack  made  efforts  at  reconciliation.    All  of  his  attempts 
went  for  naught,  however.     In  fact,  on  his  last  visit  to 
the  Ephrata  Community,  Mack  was  snubbed  by  Beissel,  His 
failure  in  this  work  saddened  him  and  cast  a  spell  off 
despondency  over  him  which  he  could  not  throw  off.  The 
physical  exertion  of  the  work  took  a  heavy  toll,  and  he 

26    Zug,  S,  R,,  chm..  History  of  the  Church  of  the 
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died  February  19th,  1735. 


The  heart  of  this  devoted  man  was 
saddened  when  he  found  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  things  among  the  Brethren,  as  a 
result  of  the  Beissel  confusion.    His  life 
was  full  of  heroism,  however,  and  his  true 
and  moral  bravery  failed  him  not  now.  He 
went  resolutely  to  work,  once  more,  to  win 
the  last  great  battle  of  his  life.  Per- 
haps he  little  realized  that  it  was  to  be 
the  last  great  struggle.    After  several 
vain  attempts  to  reconcile  Beissel,  all 
efforts  were  concentrated  to  bring  har- 
mony out  of  the  confusion  and  chaos,  and 
once  more  organize  his  forces  for  united 
Christian  work.  27 


The  seal  which  the  man  used  was  a  true  index  to 
his  character*     It  was  circular  in  shape  with  a  heart 
in  the  centre,  reposing  on  a  cross,  above  which  were  the 
two  branches  of  the  vine.    The  cross  "Means  sacrifice; 
the  heart  means  devotion,  and  placed  on  the  cross,  fur- 
ther means  sacrificed  in  devotion;  the  branches  of  the 

vine  mean  fruit -bearing.     (This)  seal  may  be  interpreted 

28 

to  read:  a  devoted,  fruit -bearing,  sacrificed  life." 
His  life  was,  indeed,  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Breth- 
ren, and  in  the  end  was  sacrificed  in  an  effort  to  lead 
back  to  the  fold  a  wandering  sheep. 


PETER       Quite  as  important  as  Mack,  to  the  Church  in 
BECKER 

America  at  least,  was  Peter  Becker.  He  was  born 
in  Dillsheim  in  1687.    At  Creyfeldt  he  Joined  the  Breth- 

57    Zug.  3.  R. ,  chm..  History  of  the  Church  of  the 
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ren  congregation  in  l?!-^*     Quite  soon  after  the  death  of 
his  friend  who  had  married  outside  of  the  congregation 
Becker  led  a  party  to  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania* 

In  the  Province  he  owned  twenty-three  acres  of  land 
on  which  he  cultivated  cereals  and  flax.  He  was  a  weaver 
by  trade  and  in  1720  Conrad  Beissel  was  his  apprentice. 

When  the  memorable  service  was  held  on  Christmas  Day, 
1723,  he  was  made  minister  of  the  congregation.    He  served 
as  a  leader  in  the  work  of  the  Brethren  until  his  death, 
March  19th,  17 5«. 

He  was  a  quiet  man  who  won  followers  througli  love 
and  sympathy.    He  was  devoted  to  the  cause.    His  life  was 
marked  by  a  deep  piety.     It  is  quite  generally  agreed  that 
he  was  not  a  good  speaker,  but  he  was  known  for  the  ferven- 
cy of  his  prayers.    Also,  he  led  the  singing  of  the  congre- 
gation.    In  two  short  sentences  one  scholar  has  character- 
ized the  man:  "He  was  a  rock  of  safety,  in  the  stress  of  a 
great  crisis.    He  was  not  the  most  gifted  man,  but,  next 

to  Mack,  one  of  the  most  used  of  the  Lord  in  the  early 
29 

church." 

The  bitterest  cup  of  all  for  Becker  to  drink  was 

Beissel* s  movement,  especially  the  open  rebuke  when  on  an 

errand  of  friendly  concern.    In  a  letter  from  Beissel  dated 

30 

"Ephrata,  the  20th  of  the  j>rd  month,  1756,"    the  Superin- 
tendent vindicates  Becker  and  acknowledges  a  deep  and  last- 

?9    Zug.  S.  R.,  chm..  History  of  the  Church  of  the 
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ing  debt  to  the  man  who  turned  his  thoughts  to  God,  while 
he  served  him  as  an  apprentice. 

In  this  same  manner  one  might  write  of  other  leaders 
S  in  the  church,  of  Christopher  Sower,  the  printer,  of  Alex- 

ander Mack,  the  younger,  who  became  bishop  of  the  church, 
but  it  would  be  merely  a  repetition  of  the  tales  of  coura- 
geous devotion  and  consecration  to  the  cause  they  loved  so 
devotedly, 

BELIEFS  AND    In  the  Brethren  Church  the  government  is  demo- 
PRACTISES 

cratic  and  the  membership  rules.    The  members 
elect  the  elders,  ministers,  and  deacons,  who  have  charge 
of  all  congregational  activities.    But  these  officers  serve 
without  pay,  as  the  ministry  is  not  salaried.    Those  hold- 
ing office  are  selected  from  among  the  membership, 

CREED      The  church  has  no  other  creed  or  confession  than 

"to  enter  into  a  covenant  of  good  conscience  with  God, 

to  take  up  all  the  commandments  of  Jesus  Christ  as  an  easy 

yoke,  and  thus  to  follow  the  Lord  Jesus,  their  good  and 

faithful  sheoherd,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  as  his  true  sheep, 

31 

even  unto  a  blessed  end," 

From  this  it  is  understandable  that:  the  New  Testa- 
ment is  the  rule  of  faith  and  practise.    For  them  the 
^  Triune  God  is  the  only  acceptable  one.    The  members  honor 

the  function  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  and  they  declare  the  di- 
vinity of  Jesus. 

31    Brumbaugh^  M.  G.,  History  of  the  Brethren^  p.  62-63 
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SALVATION       In  their  belief  the  steps  to  salvation  are 

faith,  repentance,  and  baptism.    The  latter,  to 
be  sure,  is  by  trine  immersion,  and  is  administered  to 
adults  only.    As  a  child  would  be  compelled  to  obey  the 
parents  and  accept  baptism  it  would  be  a  display  of  force 
in  religion,  and  they  oppose  the  use  of  force.    A  young 
person  enters  the  church  at  about  sixteen  years  of  age. 
Only  by  the  aforementioned  steps  do  they  consider  conver- 
sion possible. 

COMMUNION       There  are  four  ordinances  which  are  open  to 
all  members  in  good  standing  in  the  church,  and 
to  no  others.    These  are  communion,  feet -washing,  the  Love 
feast,  and  the  Holy  Kiss.    Since  the  Communion,  with  its 
emDlems  of  unleavened  bread  and  unfermented  wine  is  never 
administered  without  the  other  three  ordinances  preceding 
it,  it  is  best  to  consider  them  together. 

In  the  ordinance  of  feet -washing  (John  13)  one  of 
the  Sisters  washes  the  feet  of  the  other  Sisters,  and  an- 
otner  dries  the  feet.    Two  Brethren  perform  the  same  ser- 
vices for  the  males.    A  strict  separation  of  the  sexes  is 
observed  here  as  in  the  other  ordinances. 

Following  this  ordinance,  the  Love  Feast  is  ob- 
served.   This  is  a  full  meal,  and  it  is  eaten  in  the  eve- 
ning only.    At  this  supper  the  Sisters  sit  on  one  side  of 
the  table  and  the  Brethren  on  the  other. 

At  the  close  of  the  Love  Feast  the  Holy  Kiss,  or 
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Salutation  is  given.    As  with  feet-washing  one  Sister  and 
one  of  the  Brethren  perform  the  act  for  their  respective 
sexes.    Following  this  the  Communion  is  administered. 
This  usually  occurs  two  times  a  year.    Each  congregation 
regulates  the  frequency  of  the  observance  for  itself. 

I^/lARRIAGii:         Among  the  members  of  the  Brethren  Church 

marriage  is  considered  a  divine  ordinance.  Hence, 
according  to  their  belief,  it  cannot  be  dissolved  by  court 
of  law. 

MISCEULANEOUS      The  Bretln-'en  avoid  all  legal  controversies 

Membership  in  secret  societies  is  forbidden. 
The  Brethren  refuse  to  bear  arms.    The  aged  and  poor  are 
cared  for  by  the  Brethren.    Temperance  is  a  time-honored 
principle.     In  dress  the  Brethren  are  modest  and  decent^. 

EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES:     In  the  field  of  education  the  most 
GERilANTOWN  ACADE!.n: 

conspicuous  work  of  the  Brethj:»en  was 
in  connection  with  the  founding  of  Germantovm  Academy,  an 
institution  for  broad  and  liberal  education,  based  upon 
no  sectarian  view.    The  man  whose  influence  counted  most 
in  the  project  was  Christopher  Sower,  2nd,  an  outspoken 
advocate  of  and  champion  for  education.    Ke  pressed  the 
cause  of  the  new  institution  as  a  member  of  a  committee 
of  six  appointed  December  6th,  175y.    Ke  collected  1189, 
15s  for  the  institution,  subscribing  L50  in  memory  of  his 
father,  and  L20  in  his  own  name. 
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SOWER'S  In  his  English  Almanac  of  1758  Sower  wrote 

VIEWS 

an  article  entitled  "Some  Useful  Remarks  on  the 
Education  of  the  Youth  in  the  Country  Parts  of  this  and 
neighboring  Provinces,"    This  contained  his  views  on 
education.    He  claimed  that ;  it  is  a  folly  to  add  money 
value  to  a  child's  inheritance  by  using  the  money  .gained 
by  depriving  him  of  an  education;  education  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  welfare  and  prosperity  of  society  that  it 
should  he  made  an  object  of  particular  attention  in  every 
neighborhood;  virtue,  integrity,  and  ability  are  the  char- 
acteristics of  the  good  teacher;  poor  children  should  be 
educated  gratis;  the  number  of  pupils  for  one  teacher 
should  be  limited;  the  teacher  must  compel  strict  obedience 
to  rules  set  up  by  the  Board  of  Education;  reading,  writing, 
and  a  little  arithmetic  are  adequate  for  the  common  offices 
of  life,  but  Latin  and  Greek  are  best  suited  for  the  learned 
pro f ess ions, 

EDUCATION  IN       The  Dunkers  early  provided  ways  for  teach- 
THE  EOm 

ing  their  children;  although  they  did  not  build 
special  buildings.    The  parents  educated  the  children  in 
the  home,  teaching  them  reading  and  writing.    They  had 
little  interest  in  higher  education,  however. 

FiELIG-IOUS        In  the  early  records  of  the  Dunkers  the  only 
EDUCATION 

work  in  religious  education,  aside  from  the  Sun- 
day afternoon  meetings  for  the  young  people,  was  the  use 
of  three  hundred  and  eighty-one  tickets  printed  by  Chris- 
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topher  Sower  in  17hA-»    Each  one  contained  a  scriptural 
quotation  and  a  verse  of  religious  poetry  by  Gerhard  Ters- 
teegen,  and  the  children  would  memorize  the  verses  in  the 
Sunday  School. 

VALUE         Strong  leaders  and  zealous  followers  account  for 

the  continuous  life  of  the  Brethren  Church.    The  quiet, 
yet  persistent,  efforts  of  the  members,  working  out  their 
pious  lives  in  the  very  centre  of  life,  rather  than  in 
some  sequestered  glen,  proved  encouraging  influences  among 
their  countrymen.    To  the  Brethren  must  go  large  credit  fot? 
restoring  religious  enthusiasm  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Province,  whose  devotion  had  been  cooled  considerably  through 
the  Inescapable  necessity  of  securing  an  existence  from  their 
farmlands • 
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CHAPTER 
III 

PER  ORDEN  PER  EINSAI>1EN 
(THE  ORPER  OF  THE  SOLITARiT) 

CONRAP  The  most  peculiar  religious  development  In 

BEISSEL 

Pennsylvania  before  the  Revolutionary  Era  was 
"Per  Orden  der  Einsamen"  (The  Order  of  the  Solitary},  or 
"Ephrata  Community,"  and  the  most  peculiar  religionist  in 
the  Province  was  the  founder  and  superintendent  of  the 
Solitary.    A  number  of  German  immigrants,  fleeing  perse- 
cution and  holding  aS  their  objective  "Pie  Insul  Pensil- 
vanien"  (the  Island  of  Pennsylvania } ,  landed  at  Boston  In 
the  fall  of  1720.    Numbered  among  these  immigrants  was  a 
group  from  the  Palatinate.    Their  leader,  Johann  Conrad 
Beissel,  was  a  native  of  the  Palatinate.    It  was  this  man 
who  was  destined,  if  we  are  to  believe  the  historians, 
both  favorable  and  unfavorable,  to  be  a  destroyer  and  a 
conservator  of  religious  values,  if  such  a  paradox  is  valid. 
Two  of  his  followers  characterized  the  man  in  this  manner: 


He  was  small  in  person,  well  formed  and 
proportioned,  had  a  high  nose,  high  forehead 
and  sharp  eyes,  so  that  everybody  recognized 
in  him  an  earnest  and  profound  nature.  He 
had  excellent  natural  gifts,  so  that  he  might 
have  become  one  of  the  most  learned  men  if 
pains  had  been  taken  with  his  education.  All 
secrets  were  opened  to  him,  just  as  he  wanted; 
and  wherever  he  saw  a  piece  of  skillful  work 
he  was  not  satisfied  until  he  had  examined  and 
understood  it;  he  used  to  say  it  would  be  a 
shame  for  the  human  mind  if  it  would  be  de- 
feated in  anything.    He  likewise  was  endowed 
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with  such  a  keen  perception  that  he  was 
enahled  to  discover  with  ease  whatever 
might  be  hidden  to  others.    But  after  he 
had  dedicated  himself  wholly  to  the  ser- 
vices of  God  these  gifts  were  sanctified, 
and  were  used  "by  him  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  temple  of  God  in  the  Spirit.  1 


EARLY  As  this  character  sketch  of  the  man  was  written 
YEARS 

by  two  of  his  most  devoted  followers,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  study  the  facts  for  a  true  picture  of  Beissel. 
He  was  bom  in  April  1690.    Two  months  only  had  elapsed 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  a  dissolute  Journeyman 
baker,  before  the  birth  of  the  boy.    What  a  curious,  u- 
nique  interpretation  Lamech  and  Agrippa  place  upon  this 
fact : 


By  which  orphan-birth  the  Spirit  indi- 
cated his  future  lone  condition,  and  that, 
as  one  ordained  to  be  a  priest  after  the  or- 
der of  Melchizedek,  he  should  derive  little 
comfort  from  his  natural  kindred.  2 


YHien  Conrad  was  eight  years  of  age,  his  mother  died 
also.    In  the  most  abject  want  and  poverty  he  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters  lived,  until  Conrad  was  old  enough 
to  learn  a  trade.    He  was  apprenticed  to  a  master  baker. 
But,  ujifortunately  for  the  youth,  the  master  was  a  care- 
less fellow  who  cared  more  for  music  and  drinking  than  for 
business.    Quickly  Conrad  learned  to  play  the  violin  and 
to  accompany  his  master  to  parties  where  the  evening  was 


1  Lamech  and  Agrippa,  Chronlcon  Ephratense.  p.  2b7  trans. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  3  trans. 
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spent  in  dancing  and  playing.    He  did  learn  the  trade  of 
baker  eventually,  "but  more  incidentally  than  fundamentally. 
As  a  Journeyman  Beissel,  following  the  custom  of  the 
^  day,  travelled  from  town  to  town,  filling  his  "wanderbuch" 

and  preparing  to  produce  a  masterpiece  of  his  art  which 
would  enable  him  to  be  a  "backer-meister"  (master  baker) ♦ 

In  the  city  of  Strassburg  he  was  introduced  into  the 
circle  of  the  Inspirationists  and  the  Pietists  for  the 
first  time.    At  these  meetings  the  leading  spirit  was  Mi- 
chael Eckerlin,  whose  four  sons  later  played  a  prominent, 
if  rather  disastrous,  part  in  the  Ephrata  Community.  For 

some  time  before  this  "the  drawings  o-^  the  Virgin  above 

3 

were  so  strong  within  him"  that  he  devoted  his  time  and 
thoughts  to  the  religious  truths  promulgated  at  the  meet- 
ings. 

He  was  driven  both  by  necessity  and  by  persecution 
about  the  country  until  he  reached  Heidelberg.    At  this 
place  he  became  the  most  celebrated  baker  in  the  city  and 
an  adept  of  the  "Fraternity  of  the  Rosy  Cross"  (Rosicru- 
clans).    When  he  was  indicted  by  a  magistrate  upon  in- 
formation furnished  by  a  rival  baker,  his  "wanderbuch'*  was 
taken  from  him,  preventing  him  from  continuing  his  trade. 
In  this  extremity  he  eked  out  an  existence  at  the  precari- 
^  ous  trade  of  wool-spinning.    W^ile  sojourning  among  the 

Taufers  at  Schwarzenau,  he  resolved  to  come  to  the  New 

3  Lamech  and  Agrlppa^  Chronlcon  Ephratense.  p.  5  trans. 


World  and  join  Kelpius's  Hermits  of  the  Wlssahlckon. 

IN  THE  After  landing  at  Boston,  the  party  sailed, 

PROVINCE 

In  all  probability,  on  the  "Elizabeth  and  Han- 
nah," Captain  Ellas  Wiar,  which  arrived  at  Philadelphia 
on  October  2uth«     Imagine  Beissel's  despair  when  he 
learned  that  the  Coimnunity  on  the  Wissahickon  was  de« 
serted  by  all  but  a  few  of  the  original  company.  Conrad 
Matthai,  one  of  the  few  remaining  Hermits,  counselled 
Belssel  to  remain  in  Germantown,    Following  the  good  man's 
advice,  Belssel  became  the  apprentice  of  Peter  Becker^  a 
leader  among  the  Taufers,  although  the  first  church  in 
America  had  not  yet  been  organized.    During  the  year  which 
followed  both  men  were  worried  about  the  forlorn  religious 
condition  of  their  countrymen.    But  their  reactions  to  the 
situation  were  very  different  from,  each  other:    Becker  or- 
ganized a  church  among  the  people;  Belssel  built  a  hut  on 
the  bank  of  the  Muhlback  (Mill  Creek)  in  the  eastern  end 
of  Lancaster  County,  and  lived  apart  from  the  people, 
although  engaging  from  time  to  time  in  evangelistic  work 
among  them. 

EARLY  lOSARS  AS      It  was  in  the  Autumn  of  1721  that  Belssel 
A  SOLITARY 

and  Stuntz,  a  companion  on  the  voyage  to  the 
Province  erected  their  little  cabin.    They  were  joined 
shortly  by  Isaac  von  Bebern  and  George  Stiefel.  Belssel 
caused  dissension  very  soon  among  his  companions  and  among 
the  settlers  in  the  Province. 
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He  made  the  announcement  publicly  that, 
as  the  Seventh  Day  was  the  command  of  the 
Lord  God,  and  that  that  Day  was  established 
and  sanctified  by  the  great  Jehovah  forever, 
no  change  ever  having  been  announced  to  man 
by  any  power  sufficient  to  set  aside  the 
solemn  decree  of  the  Almighty,  he  felt  it 
to  be  his  duty  to  contend  for  the  obser- 
vance of  that  day.    Hence  he  intended  to 
observe  the  Scriptural  Sabbath,  and  work 
and  labor  upon  the  remaining  six  days,  as 
commanded  by  Divine  Yfrit,    This  departure 
caused  the  first  disagreement  between  the 
four  enthusiasts;  they,  however,  finally 
acquiesced,  and  the  Sabbath  was  now  kept  in 
the  hut  on  the  Mxihlbach.  4 


Nevertheless,  in  a  short  time  Stiefel  and  von  Be- 
bern  disagreed  with  Beissel  over  a  matter  of  a  contribution 
to  the  Hermits  on  the  Wissahickon  and  left  the  cabin.  Then, 
while  Beissel  was  on  an  evangelistic  tour,  Stuntz  sold  the 
cabin  to  secure  the  balance  of  the  money  owed  him  by  Beis- 
sel for  travelling  expenses  to  the  Province.    Beissel  was 

so  provoked  by  this  uncalled  for  conduct  that  he  resolved 

5 

"never  again  to  borrow  from  men  on  God's  account." 

About  a  mile  from  the  original  cabin,  in  the  summer  of 
1723,  Beissel  built  with  his  own  hands  a  new  cabin.  Within 
a  short  time  he  was  Joined  by  Michael  Wohlfarth,  a  former 
Taufer,    who  was  to  live  out  his  life  as  a  constant,  firm, 
and  devoted  follower  of  Beissel. 

Beissel,  in  the  seclusion  of  his  little  hut,  spun  out 
many  fantastic  thoughts  concerning  religion.    That  he  was 
sincere  cannot  be  doubted,  but  as  he  was  an  uneducated  man 


5  Sachse.  J.  F.,  German  Sectarians  of  Prov>  Penna.,  v.l  ,  p.72 
5    Lan  ech  and  Agrippa^  Chronic<bn  Ephratense,  p.  lE  trans. 
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attempting  to  synthesize  the  diverse  teachings  of  the 
Pietists,  the  Rosicrucians,  the  Taufers,  the  Phliadelphlsts, 
and  the  Keithians,  the  task  proved  beyond  his  ability. 
Many  times  he  fought  terrific  mental  battles  In  the  quiet 
of  the  woods.    The  matter  of  baptism  was  troubling  him  at 
this  particular  time,  but  he  knew  no  man  nor  congregation 
which  he  considered  worthy  to  baptize  him.    One  day  he  at- 
tempted to  perform  the  act  himself  in  the  waters  of  the 
Mulhbach,  "but  his  conscience  was  not  satisfied;  nor  was 

the  transaction  valid  since  there  were  no  witnesses  pre- 
6 

sent." 

BAPTISM  OP      November  l2th,  172A  Beissel  attended  a  meet- 
BEISSSL 

ing  of  Taufers  held  at  Henry  Hohn*s  home,  under 
the  direction  of  Peter  Becker.    Six  persons  were  baptized 
following  a  strongly  emotional  meeting.    Beissel  stood  up- 
on the  bank  of  the  stream  until  the  last  candidate  came 
from  the  water;  then  he  entered  the  water  and  humbled  him- 
self before  Becker.    Immediately  the  Elder  immersed  him. 
Later  he  was  elected  minister  of  the  congregation  and  the 
events  followed  which  were  related  in  the  previous  chapter, 
beginning  on  page  43. 

In  the  meetings  Beissel  was  mystical,  contradictory, 
sensitive,  aid  oratorical,  using  many  unusual  and  often 
meaningless  gestures  to  emphasize  his  message.    This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  he  rarely  prepared  his 


5    Lamech  and  Agrippaj  Chronicon  Ephratense^  p.  20  trans. 
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messages  before  the  meeting. 


He  conducted  all  meetings,  however, 
with  astonishing  strength  of  spirit,  and 
used  so  little  reflection  over  it,  that 
even  in  the  beginning  he  was  not  suffered 
to  use  a  Bible;  so  that  the  testimony  in 
its  delivery  might  not  be  weakened  by 
written  knowledge.    He  began  his  discourse 
with  closed  eyes,  before  a  large  crowd  of 
hearers;  and  when  he  opened  his  eyes  agiin 
the  most  of  them  were  gone,  not  being  able 
to  endure  the  Spirit's  keenness,  7 


THE  FOUNDING       In  the  Spring  of  1725  Beissel  moved  into 
OF  EPHRATA 

a  cabin  on  the  land  of  Rudolph  Nagele.  Be- 
fore long  the  land  was  dotted  with  small  cabins,  inasmuch 
as  his  disciples  wished  to  be  near  their  leader.  Finally, 
when  the  dissension  between  the  Germantown  and  the  Cones- 
toga  congregations  reached  the  breaking  point  a  peculiar 
ceremony  was  performed.    In  December  1728,  Beissel,  Wohl- 
farth,  another  Brother  and  four  Sisters,  making  the  Sab- 
batic number  seven,  performed  a  service  of  re-baptism. 
Wohlfarth  led  Beissel  into  the  water  and  immersed  him 
three  times  backwards,  undoing  the  baptism  of  the  German- 
town  group,  then  three  times  forward  in  a  new  baptism. 
Following  this  Beissel  performed  the  same  service  for  the 
others.    Thus  they  gave  back  their  former  baptism. 

By  this  time  several  unmarried  women  were  occupying 
cabins  near  Beissel,  having  been  attracted  by  his  teachings, 
and  in  1730  gossip  linked  his  name  with  theirs  in  the  most 


7    Lan ech  and  Agrippa,  Chronicon  Ephratense>  p.  31  trans. 


revolting  scandal.    Before  a  Justice  of  the  peace  the  case 
was  dismissed  for  lack  of  evidence.    But  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  years  later  while  Beissel  was  appointing  the 
younger  sister  head  of  the  Sister  house  in  the  community, 
the  other  was  Jealously  spreading  the  same  story  concern- 
ing the  Superintendent  and  herself.    At  the  time  of  the 
trial,  however,  Beissel  was  so  stirred  up  that  he  wrote  a 
pamphlet  denouncing  the  married  state  so  vehemently  that 
two  married  women  left  their  husbands  smd  Joined  the  group 
on  Nagele's  farm.    One  of  these  was  Maria  Christina  Sower, 
wife  of  the  Germantown  printer,  Christopher  Sower. 

^en  contentions  arose,  and  the  disorders  continued 
among  the  members  of  the  Conestoga  congregation,  Beissel 
gathered  his  books  and  writings  together  and  moved  eight 
miles  away  to  "Koch-Halekung"  (Den  of  Serpents),  where  E- 
manuel  Eckerlin  had  built  a  cabin.    This  was  in  the  winter 
of  1752.    The  following  summer  Beissel  built  a  cabin  of 
his  own.    Three  single  brothers  followed  Beissel.    In  May 
1733  a  cabin  was  completed  for  Anna  and  Maria  Eicher,  the 
unmarried  sisters  previously  mentioned.    By  1734  the  coun- 
try within  three  or  four  miles  was  all  in  the  possession 
of  Beissel 's  followers.    In  this  manner  Ephrata  was  estab- 
lished. 

LAST         From  this  time  forward  Beissel  knew  few  free  mo- 
YEARS 

ments.    The  Community  grew  rather  rapidly,  and  at 
times  was  beyond  his  control.    But  he  was  equal  to  the 
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situation  eventually.     In  1735*  Beissel  won  the  two  most 
influential  men  in  the  Province  to  the  Community:  Peter 
Miller,  a  learned  theologian,  and  Conrad  Weiser,  an  expert 
in  civil  and  military  matters. 

Only  in  one  instance  was  the  Superintendent's  lead- 
ership seriously  threatened.    For  a  time  the  four  Eckerlin 
brothers,  who  Joined  the  Community  soon  after  its  founding, 
gained  control  and  through  their  shrewd  coimnercial  abili- 
ties attempted  to  turn  the  Community  into  a  business  en- 
terprise.   Beissel  after  remaining  silent  for  a  time  re- 
gained control  and  expelled  the  trouble-makers  from  the 
Cloister. 

Under  Beissel' s  careful  guidance  the  Community  en- 
larged until  it  embraced  some  six  or  eight  buildings  and 
about  the  same  number  of  mills.    But  there  was  always  a 
struggle  between  two  ideals:  "The  chief  object  of  the  Broth- 
erhood was  the  attainment  of  physical  and  spiritual  regen- 
eration; that  of  Conrad  Beissel  was  a  conversion  or  better- 
ment  of  the  Community  at  large." 

But  under  the  rigors  of  the  climate  and  the  exertions 
of  his  labors  for  the  Community,  Beissel  became  a  victim  of 
a  complication  of  diseases,    July  6th,  1768  Beissel  request- 
ed the  Solitary  be  called  to  his  house.    As  they  gathered 

about  him  the  pious  man  declared  himself  to  be  the  sole 
cause  of  all  adverse  circumstances  in  the  Community,  After 


S    Sachse,  J.  F.>  German  Sectarians  of  Prov,  Penna..  v,  2. 

p.  168 


the  Prior  blessed  him  with  the  laying  on  of  hands,  all  the 
Brethren  gave  the  Superintendent  the  kiss  of  peace.  Final- 
ly, they  persuaded  him  to  lie  down  on  a  bench.    The  good 

man  repeated  several  times,  "*0h  woe,  oh  woel  oh  wonder,  oh 

9 

wonder.*"    Then  "'My  father,  my  fatheri  the  cliariot  of  Is- 

10 

rael  and  the  horsemen  thereof,'"      When  he  breathed  his 
last  no  one  cried,  but  all  thanked  G-od  that  after  so  long  a 
martyrdom  He  had  delivered  His  faithful  servant. 

Over  his  grave  in  "God's  Acre"  the  Solitary  erected  a 
stone  bearing  the  following  Inscription: 


Here  Rests  an  Offspring  of  the  Love 
of  God, 

Friedsam 

a  Solitary,  but  later  become  a  lead- 
er. Guardian  and  Teacher  of  the  Soli- 
tary and  of  the  Congregation  of 
Christ  in  and  about  Ephrata.    Born  at 
Eberbach  in  the  Palatinate,  called 
Conrad  Beissel;  Fell  asleep  July  6th, 
Anno  1768;  aged  according  to  his 
spiritual  age  52  years,  but  according 
to  his  natural,  77  years  and  4  months.'  11 


A  few  estimates  of  the  man  will  be  helpful  at  this 
point.    The  first  written  by  a  rather  conservative  histo- 
rian of  the  Brethren  Church,  a  group  which  holds  no  kind 
regard  for  Beissel,  indicates  the  power  of  his  leadership. 


The  head  and  front  of  the  Ephrata  So- 
ciety was  John  Conrad  Beissel.    Y/ith  him 
it  began,  with  his  death  it  began  to  de- 
cline. 12 

9  Lamech  and  Apirippa^  Chronicon  Sphratensej  p.  285  trans. 

10  Ibid.,  p.  285  trans. 

11  Ibid.,  p.  285  trans. 

12  Brumbaugh,  M.  G.,  History  of  the  Brethren^  p.  438 


The  next  estimate  Is  by  an  irreconcilable  historian  of  the 


same  group: 


His  most  marked  characteristic  seems 
to  have  been  his  wonderful  capacity  to  ab- 
sorb all  new  and  strange  beliefs  wherever 
found«,,,He  seems  to  have  had  the  unique 
experience,  too,  of  coming  in  contact  with 
more  strange  doctrines  than  anyone  else.,,. 
He  desired  leadership,  and  planned  for  it 
at  any  cost*  13 


Lamech  and  Agrippa  agree  that i 


Many  awoke  to  a  spiritual  life  through 
his  labors,  and  many  strove  earnestly  to 
follow  his  footsteps;  but  they  could  not 
keep  step  with  him,   for  he  had  so  complete- 
ly given  himself  to  God,  both  body  and 
soul,  that  he  passed  his  life  in  wonderful 
strictness  even  up  to  his  death.  14 


Fiirther,  they  employ  an  illustration  showing  the  love  and 
regard  of  the  Solitary  and  the  Congregation  for  Beissel: 


She  and  the  other  Sisters  of  the  house- 
hold were  always  around  him  and  had  their  de- 
light in  this  innocent  sheep  whom  God  had  or- 
dained to  become  a  sacrifice  unto  his  right- 
eousness.   They  brought  his  house  so  full  of 
offerings  that  the  congregation  was  obliged 
to  elect  deacons  who  had  to  distribute  these 
offerings  to  the  poor.    One  saw  here  a  slight 
likeness  of  how  his  Master  had  kept  house  a- 
mong  men.    They  ever  paid  regard  to  him,  and 
wanted  continually  to  be  about  him.    Did  he 
go  out  they  all  followed  after  him.    Did  he 
make  a  visit,  old  and  young  went  with  him, 
through  cold  and  heat,  sc  that  often  som.e 
were  exhausted  and  had  to  be  carried  along, 
meanwhile  engaging  in  spiritual  songs,  so 
that  people  ran  to  the  street  to  behold  the 
wonder.  15 

13  Zug.  S.  R..  chm..  History  of  the  Church  of  the 

Brethren,  p.  45 

14  Lamech  and  Agrippa,  Chronicon  Ephratensoa  p.  286  trans. 

15  Ibid.,  p.  54  trans. 
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Sachse  gives  the  most  impartial  judgment,  however: 

Many  persons  became  attached  to  him 
"by  his  attractive  and  gentle  manner.  Al- 
most everyone  Judged  themselves  fortunate 
when  received  "by  him  with  favor  and  admit- 
ted to  his  friendship;  and  above  all 
strove  for  his  company  hoping  thereby  to 
attain  the  divine  virtues.  16 


THE  But  in  spite  of  the  attractiveness  of  the 

COMIJUNITY 

character  of  Father  Friedsam,  as  the  Solitary 
affectionately  called  Beissel,  it  is  important  to  trace 
now  the  development  of  the  Community.    Following  Beissel 's 
arrival  at  Emanuel  Eckerlin*s  cabin  in  February  1732,  the 
little  community  rapidly  expanded  until  in  1734  its  mem- 
bers OTmed  all  the  country  within  a  radius  of  three  or 
four  miles. 

THE  The  first  building  erected,  aside  from  the 

GRANARY 

cabins,  was  a  granary  for  the  storage  of  rye  and 
corn.    These  crops  were  raised  by  the  single  Brethren  or 
contributed  by  the  more  prosperous  secular  members,  and 
were  used  in  baking  Pumpernickel  (a  type  of  bread)  for  the 
poor  settlers.    Several  large  brick  bake-ovens  were  built 
near  the  "Korn-magazin"  (granary)  for  this  purpost.  No 
doubt,  this  was  begun  before  the  close  of  1734, 


NEW  In  1735>  the  Community  was  strengthened  con- 

RECRUITS 

siderably  by  the  addition  of  Peter  Miller  and 

Conrad  T/eiser.    V/hen  they  came  to  the  Community  they 

l5    Sachse,  J.  F.,  German  Sectarians  of  Prov.  Penna.«  v.  1, 

pTtB 


burned  their  books,  among  which  were  the  Heidelberp;  Gate- 
chlsm,  and  Luther's  Catechism  both  the  larger  and  the 
smaller.    They  declared  these  heretical  books i 


KEDAR  Beginning  in  July  of  the  same  year  the  breth- 

ren began  building  a  house  known  as  "kedar,"  This 
building  contained  a  hall  for  meetings  and,  also,  large 
halls  for  Love  Feasts.     In  addition  to  these  rooms  for 
general  purposes,  the  house  was  provided  with  a  number  of 
small  rooms,  or  "kammern, "  intended  for  the  Solitary,  The 
night  before  the  dedication  two  men  flogged  Beissel,  pos- 
sibly for  having  induced  one's  wife  to  become  a  Solitary. 
In  this  building  the  Spiritual  Virgins,  or  Sisters,  lived 
on  the  top  floor  and  Beissel  installed  four  of  the  strict- 
est single  brothers  on  the  ground- floor.    Naturally,  among 

the  settlers,  "no  one  would  believe  that  matters  could  go 

17 

on  properly  thus." 


The  Superintendent,  however,  cared  more 
to  have  an  essential  aeparateness  than  that 
there  should  be  an  outward  appearance  there- 
of which  might  not  be  re^l.  Consequently 
there  finally  came  to  be  as  unrestrained  a 
life  in  the  settlement  as  though  all  were 
of  the  same  sex.    It  must  be  granted  the  Su- 
perintendent that  in  this  respect  he  went 
further  tlian  some  before  him  in  the  conven- 
tual or  celibate  life;  for  where  others  went 
out  of  the  way  of  danger,  he  plunged  his  fol- 
lowers into  the  midst  of  it.  18 


THE  BROTHER      By  1738  the  number  of  Brothers  increased  to 
HOUSE 

such  a  number  that  they  demanded  accomodations 


17 Lamech  and  Agrippa^  Chronicon  Ephratense»  p.  76  trans, 
18    Ibid.,  pp.  76-77  trans. 
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similar  to  Kedar.    Funds  for  the  building  were  supplied 
"by  Brother  Benedict  (Benedict  Juchly),  the  scion  of  a 
Swiss  family,  who  had  joined  the  Brotherhood.    By  Octo- 
^  ber  the  house  was  ready  for  occupancy.    It  was  three 

stories  In  height. 

The  lower  floor  consisted  of  a  large  room  known  as 
the  refectory,  and  three  small  ante-chambers,  two  of  which 
served  as  pantries  for  storing  provisions.     The  remaining 
chamber  held  such  paraphenalia  as  was  employed  in  the  e- 
laborate    ceremonials  of  the  Brotherhood. 

A  circular  chamber  without  any  means  of  admitting 
external  light  occupied  the  second  floor.     In  this  room 
there  were  the  cots  (thirteen  in  number)  used  by  the  vo- 
taries and  arranged  like  the  spokes  of  a  wheel. 

The  third  or  upper  story  contained  the  mystical 
chamber  where  the  mysteries  of  the  Brotherhood  were  un- 
folded to  the  candidates. 

NAMING  THE     Although,  counting  the  secular  congregation, 
COMMUNITY 

the  Community  was  growing  rapidly,  no  distin- 
guishing name  had  been  applied  to  it  to  this  time  except 
the  Indian  name  "Koch-Halekung"  (Cocalico).    But  when  the 
Brother  House  was  completed  the  Superintendent  named  the 
settlement  "Ephrata, "  for,  as  he  said,  "Here  his  Rachel, 
0  for  whom  he  had  served  so  many  years,  was  buried,  after 

she  had  borne  to  him  Benoni,  the  child  of  anguish;  where- 

19 

by  he  pointed  to  the  history  of  the  patriarch  Jacob." 

T9    Lamech  and  Apyippa,  Chronicon  Ephratense,  p.  108  trans. 


THE  PRAYER      In  October  1759,  when  their  sons  Joined  the 
HOUSE 

Brotherhood,  two  secular  members  furnished  the 
material  for  a  prayer  and  school  house  in  the  name  of  their 
sons.    It  was  a  large  structure,  finished  by  the  Brothers 
in  December  of  the  same  year.    The  first  floor  was  a  hall 
for  services.    On  the  second  floor  was  a  room  for  Love 
Feasts.    Cells  for  eight  of  the  Solitary  occupied  the  third 
story. 

PENIEL  In  December  17^1,  the  Brotherhood  completed  a 

prayer-house  for  the  secular  congregation.  The 
building  operations  were  started  toward  the  close  of  17^0. 
At  the  consecration  service,  Beissel  named  it  "Peniel, " 

20 

for  he  cld.imed  that  upon  that  spot  he  wrestled  and  prayed. 

In  almost  all  the  buildings  the  doors  were  narrow  and  low 

21 

(26"x60")  to  remind  them  of  the  strait  and  narrow  way, 
also  to  make  them  humble.    Another  reason  for  this  method 
of  construction  was  to  make  them  bow  or  bend  the  knee  up- 
on entering  the  house  of  prayerj  also  because  the  celibates 
wepe  supposed  to  be  thin  and  spare. 

HEBRON  The  Eckerlins  in  control  now  conceived  the 

idea  of  inducing  the  secular  members  to  a  higher 
spiritual  state.    A  large  house  was  constructed,  with  Beis- 
sel' s  consent,  one  part  of  which  was  for  the  fathers,  the 
other,  for  the  mothers.    Upon  entering  the  house  the  hus- 

20  Genesis  32;30 

21  lilatthew  Jilh;  Luke  13:24 


"band  and  wife  were  divorced  by  the  Brotherhood.    In  turn 
these  people  turned  over  to  the  Brotherhood  their  proper- 
ty. 

This  house  was  named  "Hebron,"  or  "Das  Haus  der 

Gemeinshafe"  (symbolizing  the  end  of  conjugal  life^.  It 

was  dedicated  January  12th,  17^,  but  the  plan  was  not 

successful  and  all  returned  to  their  homes.    The  divorces 

were  burned.    The  house  was  re-named  "Saron"  and  occu- 

22 

pied  by  the  Sisters  as  the  "Roses  of  Saron." 

BETKANIA         A  new  Brother  House,  containing  a  Saal  for 

the  use  of  the  Brotherhood  only,  was  completed  in 
May  1746.  This  building  was  located  in  a  meadow  near  the 
Sister  House.     It  was  named  "Bethania." 

From  this  brief  sketch  it  may  be  concluded  that 
Eph»ata,  rather  than  being  the  result  of  a  preconceived 
plan,  was  the  proper  outgrovrbh  of  the  whims  and  necessity 
of  the  Solitary. 

MANNER  AND  MODE      There  is  something  attractive  in  the 
OF  LIFE 

story  of  the  simple,  yet  severe,  life  which 
the  Solitary  enjoyed  within  the  confines  of  the  Cloister. 
Some  of  their  practises  call  forth  indulgent  smiles  in  the 
light  of  the  standards  of  our  day,  but  one  must  see  them 
in  their  historical  period. 

Two  general  estimates  are  valuable  for  orientation 

here, 

22    Song  of  Solomon,  chapter  2 
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The  members  worked  in  common  and  held 
all  property  in  common.     It  was  an  ideal 
community  of  goods.    Profits  they  did  not 
desire,  money  they  feared,  and  all  excess 
of  funds  they  freely  gave  away,  holding 
that  the  rapid  accumulation  of  wealth  was 
not  productive  of  good,  23 

Possibly  in  no  other  community  in 
this  country  was  there  so  complete  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  world  and  as  much  sim- 
ple faith  manifested  as  there  was  among 
the  recluse  Sabbatarians  of  Ephrata.  24 

OBJECTIVES         What  was  their  object  in  abandoning  the 

usual  manner  of  life  that  they  might  live  as 

members  of  "Der  Orden  der  Einsamen?"    Most  of  them  were 

seeking  nothing  more  than  the  enjoyment  of  Christian  prlv- 

25 

ileges  as  Beissel  taught  them.      Among  these  privileges, 

26 

to  be  sure,  was  the  exercise  of  pious  devotion.      In  ad- 
dition to  this  the  members  of  the  Brotherhood  sought  spir- 

27 

itual  and  physical  regeneration  and  perfection.      But  dom- 
inating the  life  of  the  whole  Community  through  Beissel, 

no  matter  what  other  objectives  prevailed,  was  the  desire 

28 

to  awaken  a  religious  spirit  among  misguided  countrymen. 

DRESS  As  early  as  1734  or  1735  the  Solitary  as- 

sumed a  distinctive  garb.    Martin  Bramer  proposed  a 
habit  similar  to  that  worn  by  the  Capuchins,  or  White 
Friars,  with  a  few  modifications. 

For  the  Brothers  the  costume  of  unbleached  linen  or 
wool,  depending  upon  the  season  of  the  year,  consisted  of 

23  Brumbaup^,  M.  G-.j  History  of  the  Brethren^  p.  456 

24  Sachse,  J.         G-erman  Sectarians  of  Prov.  Penna. .  v,l,p,30 

25  Ibid.,  v,l,p.21 

26  Ibid.,  v.l,p.21 

27  Ibid.,  v,l,D.30 

28  Ibid.,  v.l,p.53 


a  shirt,  trousers,  and  a  kind  of  vest,  together  with  a 
long  gown.    To  the  gown  a  pointed  cowl  or  monk's  hood  was 
attached.    The  Sister's  habit  differed  only  in  the  substi- 
tution of  a  narrow  skirt  for  trousers,  and  a  rounded  for 
the  pointed  cowl.    The  Sisters,  as  a  sign  of  their  spir- 
itual betrothal  wore  an  apron  which  covered  them  entirely 
in  front,  and  in  the  back  as  far  as  the  girdle.    The  mem- 
bers of  the  secular  congregation,  that  is  baptised  members 
living  outside  the  Cloister,  wore  similar  garb  of  gray  to 
the  services.    Simmer  habits  were  worn  from  the  end  of  A- 
pril  to  the  end  of  September.    During  the  rest  of  the  year 
the  Winter  habit  was  worn. 

The  shoes  worn  were  fashioned  from  uncolored  leather, 
with  low  heels  rounded  front,  plain  and  straight.    Also  the 
members  accepted  spiritual  nsimes,  selected  and  applied  ac- 
cording to  their  peculiar  fitness  to  the  recipient.  The 
Brothers  let  their  beards  and  hair  grow,  and  when  weather 
permitted  went  barefoot.    Their  beds  were  bare  benches, 
and  their  pillows,  blocks  of  wood. 

KIOPERTY         For  the  Solitary  property  (private)  was  de- 
clared sinful  and  forbidden.    But  the  secular  con- 
gregation accumulated  property  as  best  they  could.  They 
were  supposed,  however,  to  make  daily  offerings  of  veg- 
etables and  other  produce  suitable  for  the  sustenance  of 
the  Solitary. 

Upon  joining  the  Solitary,  the  members  contributed 
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their  property  to  the  Settlement.  If  they  left,  they 
forfeited  whatever  they  had  contributed. 


WORK  The  merahers  of  the  Order  of  the  Solitary 

were  husy  from  morning  'till  night.    The  Sisters 
cultivated  their  own  gardens,  baked  bread  for  both  or- 
ders, and  prepared  love  feasts,  as  part  of  their  work  in 
caring  for  the  Baal.    Also,  they  nursed  the  sick  and 
washed  for  the  Brothers,    In  return  for  this  service  the 
Brothers  cut  wood  for  the  Sisters*  fire.    '.Then  new  set- 
tlers arrived  they  served  as  carpenters.    In  addition 
they  acted  as  laborers  in  the  mills  and  print  shop. 

In  17 the  celibates  were  divided  into  seven  class 
es.    Each  class  had  Its  own  specific  duties,  as  follows: 
spinning,  writing,  singing,  basket  weaving,  quilting,  sew- 
ing and  embroidery. 


RULE  If  the  Solitary  were  bound  by  any  rule,  it  is 

found  in  the  following  extract  from  Beissel*s  writings, 
which  has  been  translated  by  Sachse. 


It  is  to  be  striven  in  all  seriousness 
and  diligence,  that  our  life  be  modest,  qui- 
et, tranquil  and  retired,  so  that  each  be- 
comes an  example  for  the  other,  and  exempli- 
fies the  secret  course  of  life  and  communion 
with  God.    All  levity  and  needless  gossip 
with  one  another,  or  light  laughter,  is  not 
to  be  thought  of,  nor  shall  it  occior  in  this 
#  society.    Therefore  it  is  unnecessgtry  to 

make  much  of  this  rule,  as  it  is  not  con- 
sidered and  much  less  likely  to  occur.  29 


29    Sachse,  J.  P.,  German  Sectarians  of  Prov,  Penna., 

V.  2,  p.  196 


BELIEFS  AND        In  its  major  aspects  the  program  of  beliefs 
PRACTISES 

of  the  Ephrata  Community  was  very  similar  to 
that  of  the  Taufers.    Peet-washing,  Love  Feasts,  the  Holy 
Kiss,  and  Communion  were  observed  in  the  same  manner  among 
the  Solitary  and  the  secular  congregation  as  in  the  Breth- 
ren Church.    But  there  are  features  which  set  them  apart. 

CHRIST  In  Beissel*s  teachings  there  was  constant  in- 

sistence upon  the  subjection  of  the  individual  for 
the  sake  of  Christ  and  His  work.    Only  in  suffering  for 
Him  does  the  worshipper  realize  the  closest  communion  with 
Christ.    This  is  well  illustrated  in  an  extract  from  a 
letter  written  by  Beissel  to  Zinzendorf  at  the  time  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Synods  in  17^2.     (The  Community  was  repre- 
sented at  the  first  four  of  the  seven  Synods.) 

For  my  07m  part  I  have  never  felt  the 
presence  of  G-od  so  near  in  sacrifice  or  in 
worship  as  in  the  mortal  life  of  Jesus,  or 
when  I  must  hang  with  him  upon  the  cross 
between  two  malefactors.  30 

BAPTISM  The  Solitary  believed  in  the  baptism  of  a- 

dults  only.    Children,  Beissel  held,  were  born  in 
sin,  and  if  they  died,  they  were  purged  from  their  inher- 
ited sin  by  means  of  a  kind  of  purgatory. 

Although  Beissel  often  re-baptized  members,  in  order 
to  give  back  a  previous  baptism  in  smother  faith,  it  was 


30    Sachse,  J.  F.,  G-erman  Sectarians  of  Provincial  Penna.a 

V.  1,  p.  450-451 
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not  compulsory  for  members  to  submit  to  the  act.    In  1738, 
Elimelech  and  Timotheus  instituted  the  custom  of  being 
baptized  for  the  dead. 

NACHT-METTEN       Before  Kedar  was  completed  in  1735*  Beissel 

introduced  the  practise  of  holding  "nacht-met- 
ten, "  religious  watch-meetings.    These  services  were  held 
every  day  at  midnight,  as  at  that  hour  the  Great  Judge  was 
expected.    At  first  the  meetings  lasted  four  hours.    But  as 
this  allowed  the  members  little  time  for  sleep  before  re- 
suming their  arduous  tasks,  the  services  were  reduced  to 
two  hours. 

LECTIONES       At  about  the  same  time  Beissel  instituted  the 

writing  of  "lectiones,"  or  spiritual  reports,  a- 
mong  the  Solitary.    On  the  evening  of  the  sixth  day,  each 
Solitary  in  his  own  cell  examined  his  heairt  before  God, 
Following  this  examination  the  Solitary  wrote  a  written 
report  for  the  Superintendent.    Beissel  would  read  these 
reports  at  the  meeting  of  the  congregation  on  the  following 
Sabbath. 

TAXES  The  members  of  the  Brotherhood  did  not  believe 

in  the  payment  of  taxes  for  the  support  of  any  gov- 
ernment but  the  Kingdom  of  God.    In  1736,  six  of  the  Breth- 
ren were  arrested  for  refusing  to  pay  the  single  men's  tax. 
Peter  Miller  recorded  the  results  of  the  trial. 

The  fear  of  God  came  upon  the  Gentle- 
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men,  who  were  their  Judges,  when  they  saw 
six  men  before  them,  which  in  the  prime 
of  their  ages  by  penetential  works  had  been 
reduced  to  Skeleton©,  that  they  used  great 
moderation,  and  granted  them  their  person- 
al freedom,  under  condition  tliat  they 
should  be  taxed  as  one  family  for  their 
Real-Estate.  31 


FUNERAI5         As  soon  as  a  Solitary  died  the  window  of  his 

cell  was  opened  so  that  the  soul  could  take  its 
flight  in  an  unobstructed  manner.    When  the  body  was  taken 
from  the  house  a  bucket  of  water  was  poured  upon  the  doop- 
sill  and  swept  outward.    Three  crosses  were  marked  upon 
the  door- jamb  with  red  clay  or  earth.    The  burial  was  held 
at  midnight  by  torchlight,  using  the  mystical  ritual  of 
the  Brotherhood. 

VOW  OF  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  the  Brotherhood 

CHASTITY 

made  use  of  the  vow  of  chastity.  In  17^,  the 
members  began  the  practise  of  cutting  the  tonsure,  as  a 
visible  sign  of  their  betrothal  to  the  Virgin. 

EDUCATION       The  members,  under  the  constant  urging  of 

Beissel,  interested  themselves  in  education.  As 
soon  as  Beissel  and  Stuntz  had  established  their  cabin  on 
the  Muhlbach,  they  began  teaching  the  children  of  the  set- 
tlers. 


FIRST  work:     In  their  first  educational  work  the  curric- 
1721 

ulum  was  strictly  religious  and  moral.  The 
children  which  came  to  the  cabin  were  given  their  instruc- 


31    Sachse,  J.  F.,  German  Sectarians  of  Prov.  Penna.,  v.l,p,269 
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tlon  free.  The  curriculum  consisted  of  the  alphabet, 
Vater  Unser,  the  catechism,  and  a  few  "Bibel-spruch." 


1733  Soon  after  the  Settlement  at  Ephrata  had 

been  established,  Beissel  continued  his  interest  in 
education.    As  early  as  1733  a  school  was  established. 
Included  in  the  instruction  were  ancient  languages  and 

32 

Mathematics,  as  well  as  the  common  branches  of  learning. 
The  fame  of  the  school  spread  and  young  men  came  from  Bal- 
timore and  Philadelphia  to  secure  their  education. 


LUDWIG  HThen  Ludwig  Hooker  joined  the  Community  in 

HOOKER 

1739,  he  was  placed  i|^  charge  of  the  school.  For 
forty  years  he  retained  this  position.    About  I786  he 
wrote  three  textbooks:  a  primer  or  "A-B-C  Buchlein, "  a 
spelling-book  and  reader  or  "Namen  Buchlein, "  and  an  a- 
rithmetic  or  "Rechen  Buchlein."    The  latter  is  the  only 
one  surviving  and  is  quite  elementary  in  character. 


SUNDAY  In  17^0,  Hooker  established  a  Sunday  School 

SCHOOL 

for  the  indigent  children  "whose  employment  pre- 

33 

vented  their  attending  the  regular  school."      In  the 

school  the  children  received  both  secular  and  religious 

instruction.     It  was  the  "forlorn  condition  of  these  chil- 

34 

dren  that  touched  the  heart  of  the  pious  schoolmaster." 
The  establishment  of  this  school  was  forty  years  before 


32  Wickersham,  J.  P.,  History  of  Education  in  Penna.,  p. 174 

33  Ibid.,  p.  175 

34  Ibid.,  p.  175 
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Robert  Raikes  began  his  work* 

WRITING-  AND         Among  the  Solitary  Beissel  conducted 
SINGING  SCHOOLS 

writing  and  singing  schools.    He  realized 
the  most  success  with  the  singers;  although  there  are  ex- 
tant samples  of  the  fine  text  work  done  in  the  writing 
school.    The  chief  peculiarity  of  the  music  was  that  the 
accent  of  the  word  ruled.     In  every  case  the  music  was 
subservient  to  the  words. 


Ephrata  became  famous  for  her  music. 
People  from  Europe,  coming  to  America,  fre- 
quently wended  their  way  to  Ephrata  to  hear 
the  unusual  and  earthly  music  of  the  devo- 
tees.   This  notoriety,  no  doubt,  was  an 
added  incentive  to  excellent  results.  But 
the  main  purpose  was  to  sing  in  the  flesh 
as  they  conceived  the  songs  of  heaven  to 
be.    All  the  pent  up  emotions  that  were  al- 
lowed no  human  channel  of  expression  swept 
into  the  rhythmic  pulses  of  song.  35 


PRINTING         The  Community  was  early  interested  in  print- 
ing.   They  furnished  a  press  for  Christopher  Sower 
the  Germantown  printer,  who  published  their  hymn-books,  the 
writings  of  Beissel,  and  a  German  newspaper. 

In  1743,  he  printed,  with  the  help  of  the  Solitary, 
a  German  Bible,  the  first  in  America.     It  contained  126? 
pages,  and  1200  copies  were  printed,  four  pages  at  a  time. 
It  required  a  year  and  a  half  for  the  work.    In  this  work 
the  Solitary  set  up  type,  ran  the  press,  and  bound  the 
completed  volumes. 


35    Brumbaugh,  M.  G.,  History  of  the  Brethren,  p.  450 
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DECLII^  Following  the  death  of  Belssel,  the  Commxini' 

OF  SECT 

ty  began  to  dec line •  Various  reasons  have  been 
brought  forward  to  explain  the  fact.  The  Taufer*s  his- 
torian writes : 


The  world  is  not  looking  for  a  relig- 
ion behind  cloister  walls,  or  locked  con- 
vent gates.    The  world  is  longing  for  a 
religion  of  hope,  of  cheer,  of  charity,  a 
religion  that  can  coiafort,  that  can  feed 
the  hungry,  that  can  soothe  the  broken 
hearted,  with  a  salvation  that  proves  the 
Joy  of  living  is  the  Joy  of  service.  36 


But  the  most  valid  reason  seems  to  be  contained  in  the 
Chronicon  Ephratensei 


Once  he  (Beissel)  asked  a  Brother, 
who  had  been  wealthy  but  had  given  all 
his  property  to  the  Community,  what  had 
made  him  do  this.     To  which  the  Brother 
replied:  'I  always  looked  to  you.*  Such 
fruits  are  produced  where  there  is  a 
good  leader  in  a  Community.  37 


To  be  sure  there  was  no  one  outstanding  personality 
ajnong  the  Solitary  strong  enough  to  organize  and  to  control 
the  diverse  elements  which  made  up  the  Community. 


VALUE  If  for  nothing  else,  the  Community  was  val- 

uable in  the  history  of  religion  in  Pennsylvania  for 
the  printing  and  educational  works  performed  by  the  mem- 
bers.    Quite  unselfishly  they  gave  up  the  things  of  the 


3^    Zug,  S.  R.,  chm..  History  of  the  Church  of  the  Breth- 

ren,  p.  ^9 

37    Lamech  and  Agrippa,  Chronicon  Ephratense,  p.  55  trans. 
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world  and  in  the  Settlement  exercised  devotion  which  a- 
wakened  their  indifferent  countrymen. 

And  to-day  in  "God's  Acre"  by  the  roadside 


repose  the  actors  and  characters,  pious 
and  God-fearing  men  and  v/omen,  v:ho  once 
upon  a  time  lived  in  these  quaint  houses, 
labored  to  turn  the  wilderness  into  a 
blooming  garden,  and  here  erected  the  al- 
tar of  mysticism,  and  kept  alive  for  years 
the  fires  of  theosophy  and  the  esoteric 
speculations  of  the  Heavenly  Bridegroom 
and  the  Celestial  Eve.  38 


35    Sachse,  J.  F»,  German  Sectarians  of  Prov#  Penna.^ 

V.  1,  p.  7 
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CHAPTER 
IV 

UNITAS  FRATRmJ 
(UNITY  OF  THE  BRETHREN) 

MORAVIAN         While  the  numlDer  of  G-erman  Immigrants  far 
PIETISTS 

surpassed  those  of  other  nationalities  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Province,  8-nd  while  German  religious 
sects  dominated  the  religious  history  for  the  century  fol- 
lowing the  establishment  of  the  first  settlement  in  the 
Province,  the  group  of  Moravians  that  founded  Bethlehem 
in  1741  played  a  prominent  part,  also.    There  was  a  glo- 
rious tradition  behind  them.    Their  ancestors  endured 
persecutions,  surmounted  obstacles,  and  lived  pious  de- 
voted lives  in  the  Fatherland.     It  is  easy  to  understand, 
then,  why  the  nevrcomers  were  not  dismayed  by  the  adverse 
conditions  prevailing  in  the  Province* 


They  v/ere  all  young  men  of  good  fam- 
ilies with  the  best  prospects  before  them 
in  their  own  country,  but  rather  than 
give  up  their  religious  meetings  and  sub- 
mit to  the  errors  of  the  popery,  they 
left  house  and  home,  wealth  and  fame,  to 
seek  among  strangers  a  spot  where  they 
could  serve  the  Lord  according  to  the  dic- 
tates of  their  censcience.  1 


BEGINNINGS      Naturally  their  history  begins  in  the  time 
of  John  Huss,    But  for  the  purpose  of  this 


1    Reichel,  L,  T.,  Early  History  of  the  Church  of  the 

United  Brethrens  P>  82 
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thesis,  the  year  1457  furnishes  a  point  of  departure.  In 
that  year  a  group  of  Moravians,  who  had  retired  to  an  es- 
tate named  Lititz,  following  the  Hussite  Wars,  formed  a 
I  Christian  Association.     By  this  act  they  did  not  at  first 

intend  to  create  a  new  sect.    Later  "persecutions  drove 

them  to  set  up  this  Unity  of  the  Brethren  as  a  separate 
2 

body." 

Following  the  securing  of  episcopal  separateness, 
three  of  the  group,  previously  ordained  "by  priests  who 
had  joined  the  group,  were  re-crdained  by  Bishop  Michael 
Bradacius  of  the  Austrian  Waldenses.    There  was  an  imme- 
diate growth  of  the  sect.     By  the  time  of  Luther,  the 
Moravians  had  their  own  confession  of  faith,  catechism, 
and  hymn-book.     From  two  printing  offices  they  were  dis- 
seminating evangelical  literature  concerning  their  beliefs. 
The  membership  numbered  two  hundred  thousand,  and  was  dis- 
tributed Eunong  four  himdred  parishes. 

PERSECUTION       After  Frederick  II  won  his  victory  on  the 
White  Mountains  in  1620  the  church  of  the  Bo- 
hemian and  Moravian  Brethren  was  practically  blotted  from 
the  homelands.     In  I656,  the  little  group  was  driven  from 
Lissa.     In  the  years  that  followed  the  members  suffered 
severe  persecutions. 

• 

Thousands  lost  their  lives  through 
cruel  tortures;  many  more  thousands  were 


2    Hamilton,  T,,  History  of  the  Unit as  Fratrum>  p.  432 
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expatriated,  and  as  exiles  were  merged  In- 
to other  Protestant  groups.  Bohemia's 
population  shrank  from  three  million  to 
eight  hundred  thousand.  3 

I  CHRISTIAN       But  the  sect  continued,  with  dogged  per- 

DAVID 

slstence,  to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  con- 
science, for  the  "Unltas  Fratrum  had  its  origin  In  a  re- 

4 

vlval  of  personal,  experimental  religion." 

In  1717,  Christian  David,  the  man  responsible  for 
first  interesting  David  Nltschmann  and  Count  Zlnzendorf 
in  the  work  of  the  Moravians,  was  consecrated  as  an  evan- 
gelist.   Pursuing  the  duties  thus  Imposed  upon  him,  David 
began  visiting  various  localities  in  Moravia,  winning  con- 
verts constantly.    On  one  of  these  Journeys  he  met  David 
Nltschmann,  who  later  was  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  church 
in  America. 

While  describing  the  trials  of  the  Brethren  to  Count 
Zlnzendorf  in  1722,  David  aroused  the  noble's  sympathy  and 
secured  the  offer  of  the  noble's  estate  as  a  temporary 
refuge.    David  accepted  the  offer  as  a  number  were  con^ 
templatlng  emigration  at  the  time.    When  he  made  the  pro- 
posal, however,  Zlnzendorf  had  no  idea  of  making  the  es- 
tate the  permanent  settlement  which  it  later  became. 

KERPINHUT         Zlnzendorf  married  shortly  after  the  meeting 
9  with  Christian  David,  and  while  he  was  away  on  his 

wedding  trip,  tine  first  Moravians  settled  on  the  land.  It 
was  not  long  before  a  fair  sized  community  had  been  formed. 


3 Hamilton^  J.,  History  of  the  Unltas  Fratrum.  p.  432 
4    Ibid.,  p.  431 
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In  1724,  Zlnzendorf  isrected  at  Herrnhut,  as  the  community 
was  now  named,  an  institution  for  young  noblemen  on  the 
lines  of  Francke*s  at  Halle^    From  the  lips  of  five  youths- 
one  of  them  was  David  Nitschmann— who  arrived  the  day  of 
the  dedication,  Zinzendorf  first  heard  the  history,  polity, 
and  discipline  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum; 

Before  the  summer  of  1727  the  Commimity  had  grovm  to 
such  proportions  through  the  arrival  of  a  number  of  Schwenk- 
f elders,  that  qugrrels  were  unavoidable  between  the  groups. 
Therefore,  their  kind  benefactor  resigned  a  position  which 
he  held  in  Dresden,  in  order  to  devote  himself  to  the  af- 
fairs of  the  Community. 

About  this  time  the  Moravians  were  famed  for  thwir 
religious  zeal.    Already  they  had  made  Herrnhut  the  center 
of  a  wide,  and  constantly  expanding,  missionary  activity. 
From  the  first  missionary  endeavor  was  a  most  vital  con- 
cern with  the  Moravians. 

GEORG-IA  A  group  of  Schwenkf elders,  securing  a  tract 

of  land  in  Georgia  in  1734,  left  for  the  new  home. 
George  Bonisch,  a  Moravian,  was  sent  with  them  as  an  itin- 
erant evangelist.    During  the  voyage  the  company  altered 
its  plans  and  landed  in  Pennsylvania. 

Immediately  negotiations  were  begun  to  secure  the 
land  in  Georgia  for  the  Moravians.    The  tract  was  on  the 
site  of  the  present  city  of  Savannah,  and  it  was  granted, 
finally,  to  the  Unitas  Fratrum.    Spangenburg  and  eight 
others  arrived  to  take  possession  of  the  grant  April  7th, 


1735 •  But  two  weeks  later  Spangenburg  left  for  Pennsyl« 
vania  to  take  the  place  of  Bonisch. 

PENNSYL-         In  the  Province  the  Moravians  at  once  made 
VANIA 

their  influence  a  factor  in  religious  matters. 


These  new  arrivals  had  come  to  our 
shores  as  missionaries  with  the  avov/ed 
purpose  of  preaching  the  gospel  of  Christ 
to  all  persons,  irrespective  of  color, 
race,  or  condition,  5 


It  was  not  long  until  Beissel,  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Ephratii  Cloister,  became  acquainted  with  the  work  of 
the  Unit as  Fratrum.    At  once  he  sent  three  of  the  Brother- 
hood to  extend  fraternal  greetings  and  to  invite  the  Mora- 
vians to  visit  the  Settlement.    Spangenburg  graciously  ac- 
cepted the  offer  and  was  impressed  by  the  spiritual  life 
of  the  Solitary, 


The  visit  and  conference  between  Beis- 
sel and  Spangenburg  proved  satisfactory  to 
both  parties.    The  visitors  were  greatly 
touched  with  what  they  saw  and  heard  in  the 
Settlement  on  the  Cocalico • , . .together  with 
the  great  show  of  holiness  and  piety  evinced 
at  Ephrata  and  the  surrounding  country.  6 


Returning  from  an  evangelistic  trip  to  Georgia  in 
1740,  the  famous  George  Whit efi eld  brought  the  remnant  of 
the  Moravian  settlement  there  to  the  Province,    He  was 
planning  the  erection  of  "a  school  for  negroes  and  a  vil- 


5  Sachse,  J,  F,,  German  Sectarians  of  Prov.  Penna,, 

V,  1,  p.  290 

6  Ibid.,  V.  1,  p.  291 
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lage  for  destitute  Englishmen,"    For  this  purpose  he  pur- 
chased five  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  requested  the  Mora- 
vians to  do  the  woodwork.    Although  a  small  cabin  was  e- 
\  rected  on  the  land  to  house  the  Brethren,  while  working, 

Whitefield  quarrelled  with  them  and  ordered  them  from  the 
land. 

It  was  winter  and  the  Moravians  were  disheartened. 
But  in  December,  David  Nltschmann,  appointed  "bishop  by 
the  Synod  of  November  173y,  arrived  and  purchased  land  at 
the  Juncture  of  the  Lehigh  and  the  Monocacy.    To  this  ha- 
ven the  Moravians  went  gladly.    Later  they  acquired  the 
Whitefield  tract,  also. 

On  December  21st,  Zinzendorf  arrived  in  the  Province 
and  proceeded  to  the  Moravian  settlement.    On  Christmas 
Eve,  while  the  Unitas  Fratrum  were  holding  religious  ser- 
vices, a  portion  of  which  took  place  in  a  stable,  the 
Count  named  the  settlement  "Bethlehem,"  "in  token  of  his 

ferment  desire  and  ardent  hope  that  here  the  true  bread 

8 

of  life  might  be  Broken  for  all  who  hungered." 

The  members  of  the  sect  went  to  work  with  a  will  to 
transform  the  wilderness  into  a  community.    But  they  did 
not  allow  their  religious  zeal  to  lag,  in  spite  of  press- 
ing emergencies. 

9  Though  their  time  was  fully  occupied 

with  building  and  clearing  the  land,  one 
or  other  of  the  brethren  occasionally 

7  Hamilton.  J.,  History  of  the  Unitas  Fratrxim,  p.  441 

8  Ibid.,  p.  442 
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visited  the  older  German  settlements,  to 
become  acquainted  with  the  spiritual  needs 
of  the  country.  9 


This  created  a  feeling  of  mutual  interest  among 

the  various  groups  in  the  Province.    Reciprocating  visits 

of  the  Brethren,  "the  Ephrata  monks  and  many  others  often 

10 

visited  the  settlement  on  the  Lehigh," 

RELIGIOUS  CONDITIONS    At  the  time  the  religious  conditions 
IN  THE  PROVINCE 

in  the  Province  were  deplorable.  One 
historian  gives  us  a  word  picture  of  the  pathetic  spiritu- 
al condition  of  the  settlers. 


It  had  become  a  byword  that  a  man  who 
was  utterly  indifferent  about  his  spiritu- 
al life  belonged  to  the  'Pennsylvania 
ChiJirch. '    Neither  the  Lutheran^  nor  the 
Reformed  in  the  few  parishes  which  were 
organized  maintained  a  steady  supply  of 
pastors;  and  even  had  there  been  no  va- 
cancies the  number  would  have  been  wholly 
inadequate  to  the  needs  of  the  German  pop- 
ulation. 11 


Realizing  the  need  in  the  Province  for  religious 
activity  of  two  kinds— the  first,  to  preach  the  gospel 
to  many  who  knew  nothing  of  it;  second,  to  gather  the  a* 
wakened  into  congregations— the  Moravians  began  their 
work.    Foremost  among  them  was  the  Count.    His  was  a 
great  ambition. 


He  believed  he  might  be  able  to  effect 
an  evangelical  alliance  of  German  Protestants 
in  Pennsylvania,  if  he  undertook  the  task  not 
as  a  Moravian  bishop,  but  as  a  servant  of 
Christ.  12 


9  Reichel,  L.  T.,  Early  History  of  the  Brethren,  o.  90 

10  Ibid.,  p.  91  '    ' 

11  Hamilton,  J.  History  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum.  0.444 
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Attempting  to  carry  out  his  purpose,  after  resigning 
his  Moravian  episcopal  office,  Zinzendorf  held  seven  Penn- 
sylvania Synods  between  January  12th  and  June  l4th,  17^2. 
I  But  the  good  man's  intentions  were  misunderstood  and  his 

efforts  unappreciated  as  no  tangible  results  follovred. 
Rather  the  Synods  had  the  "effect  of  increasing  the  relig- 
ious warfare  between  churchmen  and  dissenters,  errorists, 

13 

and  indifferent ists,  lukewarm  disciples  and  fanatics." 

ORGANIZATION      The  first  form  of  government  for  the  Mora- 
vian church  in  America  was  effected  by  Zinzen- 
dorf before  leaving  the  country  January  9th,  1743*  Bishop 
David  Nitschmann  was  appointed  to  oversee  missions.  To 
supervise  the  itineracy  Peter  Boehler  and  Seiffert  were 
selected. 

In  July,  ten  men  were  nominated  as  "fishers."  Spe- 
cific instructions  were  given  the  men  to  refrain  from  all 
disputes  and  to  avoid  meddling  with  the  affairs  of  other 
religious  workers.    In  their  labors  "their  teaching  was 

eminently  Christocentric,  the  vicarious  atonement  being 

14 

the  all-embracing  theme." 

These  men  in  their  work  created  a  desire  among  the 
settlers  for  the  Word  of  God.    By  1748  thirty-one  locali- 
ties were  centers  of  itinerant  labors.    Jacob  Lischy  had  a 
0  circuit  of  eighteen  appointments;  Christian  Henry  Rauch, 

fifteen;  and  David  Bruce,  ten.    From  this  it  is  apparent 


13  Reichel,  L.  T.,  Early  History  of  the  Brethren^  p.  100 

14  Hamilton,  J.,  History  of  the  Unltas  Fratrum»  p.  452 
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that  several  of  the  appointments  were  served  "by  more  than 
one  man. 

Under  Boehler  and  Spangenburg  the  Synods  were  con- 
tinued. At  some  of  the  sessions  as  many  as  eight  denomi- 
nations were  represented  by  about  two  hundred  delegates. 
The  theory  of  union  was  dropped  after  the  Synods  of  17^« 
In  1748,  the  Lutherans  and  the  Reformed  group  were  assum- 
ing organic  form.  Hence,  the  last  Pennsylvania  Synod  was 
held  in  this  year. 

During  the  contest  between  the  English  and  the  French 
for  supremacy  in  the  New  V/orld  many  of  the  Moravian  mission 
stations  were  razed,  especially  in  the  winter  of  1755-56. 
As  before,  however,  the  church  weathered  the  storm.  With 
their  usual  interest  the  Unitas  Fratrum  began  educational 
work,  and  the  permanence  of  the  group  in  America  was  as- 
sured. 

LEADERSHIP     As  with  all  religious  groups  that  have  re- 
mained alive  and  functioning  through  the  vis- 
itations of  misfortune,  as  well  as  fortune,  in  the  forma- 
tive years,  to  become  enduring  bulwarks  for  the  cause  of 
Christ,  The  Moravians  were  fortunate  in  having  a  line  of 
capable,  consecrated  men  in  the  positions  of  leadership. 
It  was  not  with  them  as  with  groups  like  the  Kelpianites 
who  declined  when  Johannes  Eelpius  died,  leaving  no 
strong  personality  to  take  up  the  work.    Rather  the  Mora- 
vians were  blessed  with  a  continuous  line  of  strong  lead- 
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ers.    Of  these  only  a  few  can  be  treated  here. 

COUNT  There  is  a  tendency  among  historians  of  the 

ZINZENDORF 

Unitas  Fratrum  to  discount  the  work  of  Count 
Zlnzendorf,  but  the  historic  facts  remain  to  disprove 
their  words.    Hamilton  writes  a  rather  impartial  view  of 
the  man,  which  seems  to  show  him  in  his  tr^ie  character. 


He  had  eccentricities,  and,  being  a 
man,  made  mistakes;  but  he  has  left  an 
imperishable  name,  as  one  who  recalled 
the  church  of  Christ  to  the  obligation 
of  its  missionary  commisflion#    He  had 
sacrificed  rank,  wealth,  and  the  Joys 
of  the  home  circle  and  had  spent  his  pow- 
ers for  his  Saviour's  cause,  though  It 
entailed  being  misunderstood,  reproached, 
and  maligned.  15 


But  In  an  address  which  Zlnzendorf  delivered  in 
Herrendyk,  August  6,  IT^l*  he  phrased  in  his  own  words 
his  character  and  his  sense  of  mission  in  the  world.  The 


words  give  us  an  insight  into  the  man. 


'I  am  destined  by  the  Lord  to  proclaim 
the  message  of  the  death  and  blood  of  Je- 
sus, not  with  human  ingenuity,  but  with  di- 
vine power,  unmindful  of  personal  consequences 
to  myself.    And  this  was  my  vocation  long  be- 
fore I  knew  anything  of  the  Moravian  Brethren 
....I  cannot  with  my  testimony  confine  myself 
to  one  denomination;  for  the  whole  earth  is 
the  Lord's,  and  all  souls  are  His;  I  am  a 
debtor  to  all.     I  know  that  I  shall  find  op- 
position in  future  as  well  as  hitherto;  but 
the  message  of  the  crucified  Jesus  is  divine 
W  power  and  divine  wisdom,  and  whoever  opposes 

It  will  be  confounded. '  16 


T5  Hamilton,  J.>  History  of  the  Unitas  Fratrtim^  p.  464 
16    Reichel,  L.  T.,  Early  History  of  the  Chruch.  p.  94 
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In  Dresden,  where  his  father  was  in  the  diplomatic 
service,  the  Count  was  "born  on  May  28th,  1700.    His  par- 
ents were  devout  Christians.    Their  most  intimate  friend 
was  Philip  Jacob  Spener.    In  July  the  Father  died,  and 
Zinzendorf *s  mother,  who  had  been  Charlotta  Justina  von 
&ersdorf,  returned  to  the  home  of  her  family,  the  castle 
of  Gross  Hennrsdorf.    At  this  place  the  Count  was  tutored 
by  his  pious  grandmother. 

Pietistic  Influences  surrounded  him, 
and  his  ardent  disposition  responded  in  a 
precocious  manifestation  of  spirituality.  17 

When  the  boy  was  ten  years  of  age  he  was  sent  to 
Prancke*s  institution  at  Halle.    At  fifteen  he  covenanted 
with  some  friends  to  confess  Christ  and  to  seek  the  con- 
version of  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men.    In  Witten- 
berg, where  he  had  been  sent  in  1716  to  study  law,  he  de- 
voted his  free  time  to  the  study  of  theology. 

In  1721,  he  was  ridiculed  for  his  piety  when  he  as- 
sumed the  duties  of  an  aullc  councilor  and  Justiciary  at 
Dresden.    Thus,  when  he  bought  his  grandmother's  estate 
in  April  1722,  he  decided  to  settle  down  as  a  landed  pro- 
prietor.   At  the  estate  it  was  Andrew  Bothe,  the  parish 
priest,  who  brought  Christian  David  to  the  attention  of 
the  Count.    And  it  was  at  this  time  that  Zinzendorf  made 
the  gracious  offer  of  a  refuge  for  the  persecuted  Moravi- 
ans. 


17    Hamilton,  J.,  History  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  p.  434 


HThen  the  Community  assumed  such  proportions  that 
the  groups  could  not  live  together  without  quarrelling, 
the  Count  resigned  his  Dresden  office  to  devote  himself 
to  these  affairs.     In  1737>  he  received  episcopal  con- 
secration. 

He  arrived  in  the  Province  shortly  "before  Christ- 
mas in  1741.    Proceeding  to  the  Moravian  settlement  on 
the  Lehigh,  he  took  part  in  the  devotional  services  on 
Christmas  Eve,  and  named  the  settlement  "Bethlehem." 

Henry  Antes,  a  member  of  the  Reformed  Church  issued 
a  circular  December  15th,  calling  a  general  conference, 
this  was  to  meet  at  his  home  in  Germantown.    This  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  Pennsylvania  Synods.    The  first  was 
held  as  scheduled,  but  in  the  hone  of  Theobald  Enten, 
January  lst-3rd,  1742.    Antes  presided.    The  delegates  , 
numbering  about  one  hundred  represented  every  German  de- 
nominatioA  in  Pennsylvania.    The  outlook  at  first  was 
encouraging.    Organic  unity  appeared  a  possibility.  As 
the  Synods  progressed,  however,  the  hope  faded,  despite 
noble  work  on  the  part  of  the  Count. 

In  the  time  that  intervened  before  leaving  the 
country  in  1743,  Zinzendorf  renounced  his  hereditary  rank, 
acted  as  minister  of  the  Lutheran  Church  in  Philadelphia, 
built  from  his  own  funds  a  stone  church  on  Race  Street, 
organized  the  "Sea  Congregations,"  and  formed  the  govern- 
ment for  the  Church  in  America.    Then  he  returned  to  the 
Continent.    The  Synod  of  1756  broke  the  bond  of  responsi- 
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bility  to  the  Count  and  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  a  Board 
of  Directors.    On  May  9th  of  the  same  year  the  Count  died, 

DAVID  The  story  of  some  of  the  phases  of  the  splr- 

#  NITSCHMANN 

Itual  life  of  this  father  of  the  Moravian  Church 
in  America  reads  very  similar  to  the  life  story  of  the  fa- 
mous Llartln  Luther. 

Nltschmann  was  born  December  27th,  l69b  in  Zauchten- 
thal.    His  parents  were  very  pious  people.    Every  Sunday 
the  little  family  would  gather  about  the  father  and  sing 
the  hymns  of  the  ancient  Brethren.    Then  a  sermon  was  read 
from  some  Protestant  book  of  devotion.     In  an  environment 
of  intense  devotion  and  spiritual  yearning  the  boy  lived 
his  early  years. 

The  years  of  his  youth  were  spent  in 
a  conflict  between  Indifference  upon  the 
subject  of  personal  religion,  and  the  de- 
sire to  obtain  the  assurance  that  his 
sins  were  forgiven.  18 

How  like  Luther  in  the  first  years  in  the  monas- 
tery!   Sometimes  in  his  difficulty  David  would  cast  him- 
self down  in  prayer  as  he  worked  alone  in  the  fields. 
When  he  was  twenty  years  of  age  his  father  and  step-moth- 
er thought  that  he  had  lost  his  reason  when  he  declared 
that  both  he  and  they  were  in  an  unregenerate  state.  For 
five  years  he  and  like  minded  young  men  met  together  for 
mutual  edi float ion. 

IB    Transactions  of  the  LIpravlan  Historical  Soclfety, 
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In  1722  he  read  a  little  book  by  John  Adam  Steln- 

metz,  a  minister  of  Teschen.    After  walking  from  his  home 

to  Teschen,  a  matter  of  thirty-five  miles,  David  sought 

the  man  and  upon  finding  him  asked,  "THiat  must  I  do  to  be 

saved?"     The  minister  explained  the  all-sufficiency  of 

Christ's  merits  for  his  sins.    "Then  David  Nitschmann*3 

eyes  were  opened;  he  saw  the  cross  and  his  iniquities 

19 

nailed  to  it;  his  soul  was  set  free." 

May  1st,  1724,  as  he  had  been  working  ceaselessly 
since  the  visit  of  Christian  David  to  the  village  the  pre- 
vious year,  Nitschraann  and  four  others  were  forbidden  to 
continue  their  devotional  meetings  by  the  justice  of  Zau- 
chenthal.    At  10  P.  M.  on  the  evening  of  May  2nd,  the 
young  men  left  the  village,  and  in  a  meadow  outside  of  tlae 
place,  they  knelt  and  prayed  for  the  village. 

May  12th,  the  group  reached  Herrnhut.     Here  Nitsch- 
inann  was  an  apprentice  to  Christian  David  in  carpentry. 
Then  he  became  an  evangelist  for  the  church.    With  Zin- 
zendorf  he  visited  several  countries,  spreading  the  word 
of  the  Moravians. 

In  1740,  having  been  appointed  a  Bishop  the  year 
previous,  Nitschmann  arrived  in  the  Province  of  Pennsyl- 
vania.   This  was  his  second  visit,  as  he  had  been  with  the 

Moravians  in  1736.    Now  he  negotiated  for  the  purchase  of 
o 

the  tract  which  later  was  to  become  Bethlehem.    V/hile  in 

the  Province  he  was  among  the  most  zealous  in  missionary 

19    Transactions  of  the  Moravian  Historical  Societys 

p.  151 
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work.    When  Zlnzendorf  organized  the  government  of  the 
church  in  17A-3,  Nitschmann  was  appointed  as  overseer  of 
the  missionary  endeavors  of  the  Brethren. 

He  was  a  veteran  sea  traveller,  making  fifty  sea 
voyages  in  his  lifetime.    Many  places  had  experienced  the 
warmth  of  his  great  personality.    His  mission  work  carried 
him  into  many  strange  lands :  Germany,  Livionia,  Denmark, 
Sweden,  Norway,  England,  Y/ales,  G-eorgia,  North  Carolina, 
New  York,  and  Pennsylva-nia. 

He  died  at  Bethlehem,  October  8th,  1772. 

He  was  the  indefatigable  herald  of 
his  brethren  at  royal  courts,  and  among 
savages  and  slaves,  in  the  fair  regions 
of  civilization,  and  amidst  the  howling 
wilderness  of  an  unclaimed  continent.  20 

MNNER  AND  MODE      The  members  of  the  Moravian  church  aftep 
OF  LIFE 

1744  employed  a  system  of  life  that  was 
Spartan  in  its  rigor.    They  ignored  the  family  as  a  unit. 
There  was  a  community  of  time  and  labor  among  them,  but 
not  of  property.    There  was  no  private  business  enter- 
prises.   Everything  was  done  for  the  benefit  of  the  church. 
By  17^7  there  were  thirty-two  industries  in  operation. 
With  the  possible  exception  of  Ephrata,  "no  town  in  the 

interior  of  Pennsylvania  could  so  sufficiently  supply  all 

21 

kinds  of  wants." 

RESIDENTS        Only  the  mem.bers  of  the  church  were  allowed 

55  TransactTons  of  the  Moravian  Historical  Society,  p.  166 
21    Hamilton,  J.,  History  of  the  Unitas  Fratru.m,  p.  454 
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to  reside  in  the  settlement  permanently.     In  order  that 
the  majority  could  work  with  as  little  to  hinder  them  as 
possible,  a  board  known  as  "Auf sehercollegium"  was  ap- 
pointed to  look  after  externals.    There  was  a  conference 
appointed,  also  to  cure  and  care  for  the  souls. 

RELIGIOUS      There  was  an  intense  and  sincere  religious 
LIFE 

life  evidenced  in  the  community  at  all  times. 
there  were  regular,  though  brief,  periods  of  devotion 
morning,  noon,  and  evening.    When  a  member  died  the  fact 
was  announced  from  the  rcof  of  the  church  by  trombonists 
playing  special  melodies  appropriate  to  the  class  and  sta- 
tion of  the  deceased. 

So  vital  and  essential  was  religion  to  their  whole 
life  that  even  the  night-watchmen  "not  only  insuring  the 
public  safety,  but  also  seeking  to  promote  piety  by  sing- 
ing hymns  aDDropriate  to  each  hour  of  the  night  as  they 

22 

made  their  rounds." 

MISSIONARIES      Also  an  essential  feature  of  the  life  of 

these  people  were  missionary  activities.  A- 
mong  the  Indians,  among  the  settlers  not  only  in  Pennsyl- 
vania but  also  in  the  other  colonies,  and  on  the  islands 
off  the  coast,  the  "fishers"  of  the  church  found  opportuni- 
ty for  their  labors.    When  word  was  received  from  Saint 
Thomas  Island  that  several  missionaries  died,  twenty  or 
thirty  volunteered  at  once  for  the  work. 


22    Hamilton,  J.,  History  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum,  p.  455 


BELIEFS  AND    In  many  respects  tfhere  are  similarities  be- 
PRACTISES 

tvreen  the  beliefs  of  the  Moravians  and  the 
Taufers.    The  government  of  the  church  is  different,  how- 
ever. 

RULE  OF  For  the  IvToravians  the  Bible  was  the  only 

FAITH 

rule  of  faith.    There  was  a  scriptural  basis  for 
the  discipline  of  the  Unitas  Fratrum* 

CENTRAL         The  Moravian  Brethren  have  a  central  church 
GOVERNIiDENT 

goverrjnent.    This  is  located  in  Germany  at 
HerrrJiut.    From  this  point  the  provinces  of  the  church, 
of  which  America  is  one,  is  governed, 

SYNODS  The  General  Synod  of  the  church  meets  once 

in  ten  years.    Delegates  from  the  provinces  and  from 
the  foreign  mission  fields  are  sent  to  this  meeting.  The 
purpose  is  to  consult  and  to  legislate  on  matters  of  gener 
al  importance. 

Among  the  functions  performed  by  the  General  Synod 
is  to  decide  all  questions  of  doctrine,  all  essential 
points  of  the  liturgy,  all  fundamental  rules  of  discipline 
conditions  of  membership,  nomination  and  appointment  of 
bishops,  etc. 

MINISTRY         In  the  ministry  of  the  Moravian  Church  jfhere 

are  recognized  Bishops,  Presbyters,  and  Deacons. 
The  Bishops  are  general  and  not  diocesan  in  character,  and 
they  have  exclusive  right  to  ordain  to  the  ministry. 


Those  who  assist  in  preaching  the  gospel,  adminis- 
tering the  sacraments,  and  other  church  services  are 
deacons.     If  a  deacon  is  appointed  to  preside  over  a 
congregation  he  is  ordained  as  a  presbyter. 

Acolytes  of  both  sexes  are  those  who  engage  as  in- 
structors of  youth,  and  perform  certain  services  for  the 
congregation. 

LITURGY  The  Unitas  Fratrum  has  a  special  liturgy 

which  is  used  in  public  worship.    There  are  pre- 
scribed forms  for  baptism,  the  Lord*s  Supper,  confirmation, 
ordination,  etc. 

For  the  regular  Sunday  morning  services  there  is  a 
special  litany.    There  are  appropriate  litanies  for  feast, 
or  festival  days.    Love-feasts  precede  the  Lord's  Supper. 

DECLARATIONS      The  Moravians  insist  that  it  is  not  right 

for  them  to  define  what  Scripture  has  left  un- 
defined or  to  contend  about  the  mysteries  as  they  cannot 
be  understood,  at  least  with  human  Intelligence. 

Also,  they  emphasize  the  doctrine  of  the  total  de- 
pravity of  man,  the  love  of  God  in  the  gift  of  his  Son  as 
the  Redeemer  of  the  world,  the  real  Godhead  sind  manhood 
of  Christ,  and  the  atonement  and  satisfaction  made  by 
Christ  as  the  ground  for  forgiveness  of  sins. 

They  believe  that  the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  is 
in  the  convietion  of  sin,  in  inspiring  faith  in  Christ, 
and  in  bearing  witness  of  adoption  as  children  of  God. 
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For  them  Christ  Is  the  center  of  theology,  and  the 
fruits  of  faith  are  shovm  in  willing  obedience  to  God's 
0  0  mmandme  n t  s • 

EDUCATIONAL        In  the  Moravian  system  of  education  the 
SERVICES 

church  assumed  all  the  care  for  the  support 
and  training  of  the  child  from  the  time  he  was  sixteen  or 
eighteen  months  of  age.    At  this  time  the  children  were 
placed  in  the  "Nursery"  where  widowed  or  unmarried  sisters 
devoted  all  their  time  to  nursing  them.    The  main  object 
here  was  to  nurse  and  to  train  the  children  of  the  Lord 
for  His  Kingdom. 

When  the  beys  were  five  or  six  years  of  age  they 
were  transferred  to  the  «Boys'  School.    Here  their  prin- 
cipal exercises  were  singing  and  speaking  of  the  Savior# 

At  about  the  same  age  the  girls  were  placed  in  the 
Girls*  School.  Their  principal  work  here  was  spinning, 
along  with  the  same  exercises  as  in  the  Boys*  School. 

At  twelve  to  fourteen  years  of  age  the  boys  and  the 
girls  entered  the  choir-houses  of  the  unmarried.  They 
remained  there  until  they  entered  the  service  of  the 
church  or  the  family. 

VALUE  For  religious  history  in  the  Province  of 

Pennsylvania  the  Moravians  were  valuable  for  their 
mission  work  which  siroused  in  the  indifferent  settlers  a 
desire  for  the  word  of  God.    No  matter  how  futile  they 
proved  to  be,  the  Synods  of  the  Brethren  created  a  con- 
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sciousness  among  the  denominations  that  they  were  all  one 
in  Christ.  For  their  educational  work, too,  the  LiQravians 
will  always  be  remembered. 

No  other  religious  organization,  in 
proportion  to  membership,  has  done  so 
much  either  to  provide  a  good  education 
for  its  own  children  or  to  plant  schools 
among  the  heathen  in  different  quarters 
of  the  globe.  23 


23    Wicker sham,  J.,  History  of  Education  in  Penna.,  p.  146 
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INTRODUCTION      It  is  the  general  purpose  of  the  thesis  to 
trace  the  story  of  the  sects  in  the  religious 
history  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  which  had  distinct 
pietistic  tendencies,  especially  Das  Weib  in  der  Wuste, 
the  Taufers,  Der  Orden  der  Einsamen,  and  the  Unitas  Prat- 
rum.    An  inquiry  will  be  made  into  the  leadership  of  the 
group,  a  statement  of  the  "beliefs  which  sets  one  fsfilth 
off  from  another,  the  manner  and  mode  of  life  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  sect,  the  reasons  for  the  survival  or  decline 
of  the  sect,  and  the  work  of  the  sect  in  the  field  of  ed- 
ucation. 

To  understand  these  outgrowths  in  the  Province  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  hasty  survey  of  the  religious 
conditions  in  the  other  colonies  at  the  time.  Virginia, 
founded  by  the  colonial  representatives  of  a  commercial 
company,  was  taken  under  the  control  of  the  King  of  En- 
gland, June  I6th,  1624,  upon  the  pretext  that  the  colo4 
nists  had  failed  to  propogate  the  Christian  religion. 
Acts  were  passed  forbidding  smy  but  Episcopal  clergymen 
from  officiating  in  the  colony.    By  the  time  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania  the  only  departures 
from  uniformity  were  among  Quakers  and  Baptists. 

In  Maryland,  the  first  experiment  in  religious 
freedom,  and  founded  by  a  Catholic,  the  acts  of  toleration 
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were  forced  upon  the  proprietor  through  the  necessity  of 
saving  the  money  he  had  invested  in  the  enterprise.  With 
the  overthrow  of  James  II  in  1688  conditions  were  favor- 
^  able  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  Province.    Ey  the 

time  of  the  first  settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  the  English 
Church  was  the  established  state  church. 

The  original  purpose  of  the  llassachusetts  Bay  Colo- 
ny was  primarily  commercial.    The  control  of  the  colony 
soon  passed  to  those  whose  primary  concern  was  religion, 
however^    July  20th,  lb29  the  Salem  congregation  estab- 
lished the  congregational  principle  of  church  government. 
Sabbath  rules  at  this  time  were  very  strict.    At  the  Cam- 
bri'dge  Synod  of  September  1st,  1646,  the  Westminster  Con- 
fession and  the  Cambridge  Platform  were  accepted.    At  the 
time  of  the  founding  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  al- 
though Congregationalism  was  the  state  church  of  Massa- 
chusetts, life  was  marked  by  a  sad  decline  in  religious 
fervor. 

The  Connecticut  churches  were  founded  by  congregations 
from  Massachusetts,    For  some  time  they  were  \inder  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  church  in  Massachusetts.    When  they  became 
independent  they  continued  to  cooperate  with  the  churches 
in  Massachusetts. 

9  Roger  ?filliams,  an  outcast  from  Massachusetts  be- 

cause of  his  religious  views  founded  the  colony  of  Rhode 
Island.    The  charter  granted  by  Charles  II  embodied  the 
principle  of  "soul  liberty."    This  was  given  to  Doctor 
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Clarke,  who  had  been  sent  to  England  by  the  colonist s, 
in  1663,    Thus  all  sects  and  faiths  were  tolerated  in 
the  colony* 

Upon  the  formation  of  the  Dutch  West  India  Company 
in  1621  permanent  settlers  arrived  in  the  colony  of  New 
York.    Religion  was  slow  in  appearing  among  the  colonists. 
The  Company  decreed  that  the  consciences  of  men  were  to 
remain  free  in  the  colony,  when  persecutions  started  dur- 
ing Stuyvesant*s  governorship.    From  the  time  that  the  En- 
glish captured  New  Amsterdam  in  1564,  the  policy  of  toler- 
ation was  continued. 

New  Jersey,  soon  after  its  founding,  was  in  the  hands 
of  a  group  of  Quakers.    They  began  the  first  Quaker  experi- 
ment in  government  in  America.    A  liberal  constitution  as- 
sured settlers  that  no  man  would  be  called  in  question  for 
worshipping  according  to  his  conscience.     Immigration  soon 
made  the  Presbyterians  the  dominant  religious  group. 

Against  this  colonial  background  William  Penn  began 
his  experiment  in  colonization  based  upon  religious  free- 
dom. 

DAS  WE IB  IN       The  first  group  treated  in  the  thesis  is  a 
DER  WUSTE 

group  of  German  pietists  that  landed  in  the  Pro- 
vince in  1694.    They  had  been  organized  in  the  Fatherland 
by  the  Reverend  August  Hermann  Francke,  but,  eventually 
had  made  Johannes  Eelpius  their  magister,  and  he  led  them 
to  the  Province.    They  established  themselves  on  a  ridge 
near  the  Y/issahickon,  near  G-ermantown.    Living  rather 
simple,  ascetic-like  lives  the  Hermits  practised  the  her- 


metic  art,  cultivated  medicinal  herbs,  cast  horoscopes, 
hoped  and  longed  for  the  mlllenium,  and  indulged  in  many 
theosophical  speculations,  making  much  of  perfect  num- 
bers, the  divining  rod,  etc. 

Most  of  their  educational  work  must  be  reconstruc- 
ted through  inference.    But  it  is  knovm  that  they  at- 
tempted to  improve  the  moral  condition  of  the  settlers 
through  the  use  of  cards  which  were  placed  on  the  tongues 
of  those  uttering  oaths  and  the  like.    The  Brethren  pub- 
lished literature  for  distribution  in  the  Province.  In 
1728  they  gave  their  theological  books  as  the  nucleus  for 
a  library. 

With  the  death  of  Kelpius  in  I706  the  sect  began  to 
decline,  as  there  was  no  one  capable  of  assuming  leader- 
ship. 

TAUFERS  In  1719  members  of  the  Taufers  landed  in 

G-ermantown.    They  were  members  of  a  sect  founded 
in  Schwarzenau  in  1703  by  Alexander  Mack  and  others.  The 
group  had  many  antecedents  among  the  Pietists  and  their 
beliefs  were  fashioned  largely  after  Gottfried  Arnftld, 
Jeremias  Felbinger,  Ernst  Christoph  Hochmann,  and  others. 
The  outstanding  insistence  of  the  group  was  that  baptism 
was  for  adults  only,  and  that  it  must  be  administered 
in  running  water,  by  immersion. 

Their  first  baptism  was  held  in  America  on  Christ- 
mas Day  1723.    ^hen  the  Bretliren  made  missionary  tours 
among  the  Brethren  building  the  church* 
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In  1729  Alexander  Mack  arrived  in  Germantown.  He 
brought  great  encouragement  to  the  members  of  the  sect. 
But  most  of  his  work  in  the  Province  was  an  attempt  to 
bring  Conrad  Beissel  back  into  the  church. 

The  great  leaders  of  the  church  in  the  Province  were 
Peter  Becker,  Christopher  Sower,  the  second,  and  Alexander 
'  Mack,  the  younger. 

The  sect  made  great  use  of  the  ordinances  of  feet- 
washing,  the  love  feast,  the  Holy  kiss,  and  Communion. 

The  Brethren  early  provided  for  the  education  of 
their  children  in  the  home.    But  they  were  not  interested 
very  much  in  secondary  education  until  Christopher  Sower, 
the  second,  interested  himself  in  the  founding  of  G-erman- 
town  Academy  and  wrote  articles  on  education. 

DER  ORDEN  DER      Conrad  Beissel,  who  had  served  an  appren- 
EINSAIJEN 

ticeship  under  Peter  Becker  and  had  been 
baptized  by  him,  after  becoming  head  of  the  Gonostoga  con- 
gregation in  1724,  broke  away  and  established  Der  Orden 
der  Einsamen.    His  views  on  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath 
caused  a  schisri  in  the  congregation. 

Previous  to  this  time,  in  1721  to  be  exact,  Beissel 
had  begun  living  as  a  solitary.    He  attracted  others. 
When  the  split  in  the  congregation  occurred,  he  moved  to 
what  is  now  Ephrata.    '/Then  his  followers  Joined  him  he 
began  a  cloister  community. 

The  Brotherhood  and  the  Roses  of  Saron,  as  the 
Sisters  were  known,  grew  in  number.    The  Community  was 


known  for  its  printing  press,  its  singing  and  writing 
schools  and  for  its  work  in  general  education  and  Sunday 
Schools. 

The  members  of  the  Solitary  lived  ascetic  lives, 
while  the  secular  members  of  the  congpegation  supported 
them  with  daily  offerings. 

No  capable  leader  to  unite  the  diverse  elements  in 
the  community  remained  when  Beissel  died  in  1768,  and  the 
sect  like  the  Kelpianites  declined. 

UNITAS  Members  of  this  group  arrived  in  the  Province 

FRATRUI^ 

in  1735  and  immediately  began  missionary  endeav- 
ors both  among  the  settlers  and  the  Indians. 

When  another  party  arrived  in  1740,  a  tract  of  land 
was  secured  and  is  known  to-day  as  Bethlehem.     It  received 
its  name  from  Count  Zinzendorf  who  had  been  the  benefactor 
of  these  people  in  the  Fatherland. 

While  in  the  colony  Zinzendorf  attempted  to  unite 
all  the  German  Protestants  into  one  church,  but  he  failed. 
The  meetings  held  for  this  purpose  were  called  Pennsyl- 
vania Synods. 

The  members  of  the  sect  lived  a  semi-communal  life, 
in  which  time  and  labor,  but  not  property,  was  held  in 
common. 

From  the  time  a  child  was  sixteen  or  eighteen  months 
old  the  church  assumed  responsibility  for  its  care  and 
training. 
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There  was  no  private  "business,  as  everything  was 
done  for  the  church. 

The  first  government  of  the  church  in  America  was 
formed  by  Zinzendorf  before  he  returned  to  Europe  in  17^3 • 

The  church  was  kept  alive  mainly  through  its  mis- 
sionary endeavors,  especially  during  the  war  between  the 
English  and  French  for  supremacy  in  the  New  World. 
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